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Friendship’s Prayer 


By Annie Johnson F lint 
‘ALL him thy friend who laughs with thee 
Wheat laughter is thy choice, ; 
The rose-wreathed cup who quaffs with thee 
When bidden to rejoice ; 


But fain would I do more for thee, 
And this the-test and sign ;— 
If thou dost love me, pour for me 
Life’s wornrwood, not its wine. 


Pain’s dreary vigils keep with me 
When mirth and jest are flown ; 

In silence-let me weep with thee 
When thou. dost grieve alone ; 


Thy darker moments share with me 
When pleasure fails thy need: 

Thy burden let me bear with thee, 
And crown me friend indeed. 


Currron Sprines, N. Y. 








The cost of the increased size and value of The 
Sunday School Times—the one-third enlargement 
which began in September—is met by an advance in 
subscription rates of less than half a cent a week to 
the club subscriber; and less than a cent a week to the 
single subscriber. “These: new rates; which go into 
effect with this issue, ave $1 for club subscriptions, 
$1.50 for single subscriptions. A fuller statement of 
the rates is given on page 557. 
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The Defeat of Injustice 


No one can ever afford to think about aay injus- 
tice he’ receives, . It is disastér’ and” destruction to do 
so. It is liké deliberately lifting a glass of poison io 
our lips and swallowing it. ' Injustice inflicted upon 
us never harms us until we dwell on’ it.’ While we 
ignore it;-and do right, it is powerless against us: When 


“other. 


| os beaindntaenule over in our aes it starts its men, 


derous work upon. us. It soon exaggerates itself, 
blinds us, rankles, inflames, embitters. _ It breeds self- 
pity, which quickly, reduces us to a condition of worse 
than helpless uselessness. Jesus paid no attention to 
the awful injustices of his lot. _We cannot afford to do 
other than he did, with our lesser injustices. If love 
is our master-passion, thinking. no evil and bearing 
all things, we shall live emancipated from the misery. 
of dressing our own wounds, Such wounds heal 
quickly when we are  loxingly busied with the needs 
“ others. 
Pat 


The Invincible Power 
©! > Love is stillthe greatest thing in ‘the world. It 
will win ‘where every other force fails. Recently a 
young woman of foreign birth was journeying across 
the continent with’ her: invalid mother, to a college 
town; when ler mother died on’ the train. After 
reaching her destination, where she was a complete 
stranger, the treatment she received led her to say to 
a friend: ‘I have never seen such love anywhere. 
This must come from Christ ; it has impressed me so 
much that I want to join this church.’’ Why do we 
not let Christ more freely show his love through us to 
those about us? They need it, and we need to give 


it. 
> A 
An Immediate Paradise 


To accept a burden may be the quickest and surest 
way to get rid of it. A man had for years evaded a 
certain heavy obligation which, for some plausible 
reasons, might indeed not have seemed to be his, 
Yet he had reason to believe that to take the highest 
possible ground in the matter meant his accepting of 
the entire obligation. One day, after a prolonged 
Struggle in prayer, he yielded unconditionally, and 
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“As I Have 


‘HE art of living together is not easily learned. 
Indeed, it is the one lesson of ‘life, and it takes 
all life to learn ‘it. We cannot evade the lesson, 

for we cannot live apart?’ We are not made for soli- 
tariness. We need continual contact with others in 
order that we may ‘have the benefit of the impact and 
discipline of life on-life. We are made to live to- 
gether, and the ideal is very high. Christ gave the 
secret to his disciples. “They were to love one an- 
other, and the measure of their love should be, ‘As 
I have loved. you."’ 

When we have learned to live in this way we shall 
have no trouble in living together.’ It is worth our 
while to study the Master's rule of love, that we may 
know how to make it our own. . How did he love his 
disciples?’ We i it in his life of every day with 
his disciples. 

In the broadest-sense his love was unselfish. Self 
never thrust itself into any thought of his. It is sel- 
fishness that so often mars men’s treatment of each 
‘* How will this affect me?’’ is the question 
that rises first in déciding what'to do. It never rose 
at all in Christ's dealing with others. He thought 
only and always of what he could do to give pleasure 
or do good. 

This spirit of ‘unselfishness showed itself first of all 
in unvarying kindness. His heart was sensitive to 
every pain or suffering in any life. He was touched 
with the feeling: of every human infirmity, and longed 
to help or strengthen or comfort. . He was ever ready 
to do géntlé or obliging things. He did not expect 


“others to help or serve him—he came not to be min- 


istered unt6, but’to' minister. 
We cafinot: love ‘as ‘he loved, in the great; infimite 


accepted as belonging to nim the long resisted burden. 

With his acceptance, the load rolled an his shoulders, . 
and for the first time in years he was a free man. The 
words of a friend's letter had rich meaning to him: 
«« What a delightful experience it must have been to 
St. Paul when he found that new difficulties thrust 
upon him by his service for Christ always brought 
some new revelation of the reality and sufficiency ot 
the Divine grace, and some deeper intimacy of the 
indwelling Presence, until the whole truth stared -him 
in the face as the principle of the new life: power 
felt to.be given and Divine, resting upon real and 
confessed, weakness. And then—he wanted more of 
those distresses, for the sake of what came with them. 
It is true that in any way or degree to be crucified 
with Christ is an immediate Paradise."’ 


: — 
Called to Hard Work 


It is high privilege to have to work hardand un2 
ceasingly.. We appreciate this’ the more when we are 
cut off from the hard work that once we ‘may have 
disliked. A man who was laid: aside by illness for 
almost six months from his usual labors wrote to a 
friend, upon his return : ‘‘ Nothing is so good as one's 
task, no matter how it may grind and chafe at times ; 
and not to be able to do it is perhaps ‘after all one’s 
greatest misfortune.’’» Even this seeming ‘‘ mis- 
fortune'' of illness or other enforced retirement may 
become rich with blessing and fruitfulness if,like-the 
timé of -hard ‘work, it is accepted asGod's will and 
entered into joyously as his present best for us. And 
when he assigns us to the activities of a workaday 
life, let us rejoice in the drudgery and honest friction 
of it all. Our present task, if it is God's choice for 
us, is the best task in the world ; in all its grinding 
and chafing we may find only abundant opportunity 
for letting Christ’s strength be made perfect in our 
weakness. : , 
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Loved You” 


ways of his divine power. We cannot imitate his 
miracles of mercy and helpfulness.. We cannot feed 
multitudes with our little loaves and fishes, or go 
along the streets and heal sick people by hundreds. 
But for every miracle that Jesus wrought he did a 
thousand simple deeds, of kindnéss, just such deeds 
aswe can do, ‘‘As I have loved you’’ means there- 
fore no impossible thing in our daily life. The 
divinest thing in the world is love shown in unselfish 
kindness. It may be only a gentle word, the com- 
monest act of helpfulness to a lowly one, a bit of 
cheer to one who is discouraged. We cannot know 
the power of helpfulness there is in the commonest 
kindnesses we may do. 

The love of Christ was always patient. Impatience 
mars a great deal of human love, but he never showed 
the slightest impatience to any one. He did not fly 
into a temper as we do so often when people try us. 
His disciples were dull and slow learners. - It seemed 
as if they never would learn the lessons he wanted to 
teach them. But he did not chide them: A ‘great 
teacher said he never could forget how a boy whom 
he had rebuked for his dulness in not understanding 
some lesson, looked into his face and said, *« Indeed, 
sir, I am doing the best I can'!*’ The teacher said 
it shamed him to think how he had wronged and hurt 
the boy by his impatient and unworthy outbreak. 
Jesus never did anything like that. He had infinite 
patience with the slowest scholar he was trying to 
teach, 

‘He had patience also with his disciples in their 
many failures in-faithfulness and obedience: We are 
very exacting in our friendships, making large demands 
upon’ those ‘we call friends, impatient even of the 
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slightest want of devotion, quick to resent any lack in 
loyalty or service. But Jesus bore with his ds in 
ali their want of faithfulness, never rebuking them and 
never withdrawing the rich grace of his love from 
them, They slept when he had asked them to watch 
beside him while he was enduring his agony: Their 
failure grieved him sorely, but he uttered no word of 
complaintor chiding. It hurt him to have them so mis- 
understand his teaching about himself, but the only 
word he spoke was, ‘‘ Have I been so long time with 
you, and hast thou not known me?’’ Hewas patient 
with their faults, their failures, their fears, their 
doubts, their denials, all their unfaithfulness. They 
made friendship very hard for him, but he never 
failed nor faltered in his loving—he loved them unto 
the end, 

Think what it would mean if we were to live together 
in this patient and forbearing way as Christians. Is 
not impatience one of the faults in our ordinary fellow- 
ship which do most to mar the perfectness of our re- 
lations as Christians? Do we not too easily grow 
weary of the dulness of those we ought to help? Do 
we not chafe at the slowness of those who are walking 
with us? Do we not fail continually in sympathy 
with those who are weak and faint, with those who 
are feeble in body or in mind? Do we not show irri- 
tation when others misunderstand us, when one doubts 
the sincerity and the reality of our friendship, or when 
those we have trusted prove unworthy of our confi- 
dence? No doubt there are sore testings of love, but 
remember what ‘‘As I have loved you’’ means to us. 
The law of love is not ‘‘ Do to others what they have 
done to you,"’ but ‘‘ Do to them what you would have 
them do to you.’’ Few of us go through life without 
being unjustly treated. The teacher was wise who 
exhorted those he taught to accustom themselves to 
injustice. It is not an easy lesson to learn, but it is 
part of ‘‘As I have loved you."" We must keep our 
love sweet, patient, forgiving, through all bearing of 
injury and. wrong, if we would obey the Master’s word 
and follow his. example. 
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‘When Self Does Not Stay Dead 


The death of self, and the replacing of the dead 
self by Christ, was pointed to as the only solution of a 
tragically difficult problem that was discussed in this 
department some weeks ago. The case was of a woman 
whose friend had married the man they both loved ; 
and the question asked was as to whether the unmar- 
ried one, who could not discontinue her intimacy with 
the wife without inflicting a wound, could ever hope 
to become so unselfish as to be freed entirely from 
falling into despondency and jealousy. 

As showing how assured and complete a way out of 
this temptation is found in Christ, it was further said 
that when Christ has replaced self ‘‘ the passion of her 
life then will be to let Christ use her to enrich other 
lives with himself. Her own life will no longer be 
‘empty of all happy externals,’ for, when to one to 
live is Christ, the world about one teems with joyous 
evidences of God's love, and life becomes so radiant 
that nothing can quench the joy that has thus been 
made full. Despondency and jealousy feed only on 
self; when self has been replaced by Christ they 
starve to death. Because Christ is always’ and only 
unselfish, one whose life is Christ becomes un- 
selfish to a miracle degree.’’ 

A Pennsylvania reader has a heart-revealing word 
to say on such a problem, which will find sympathetic 
response in many. She writes : 

This is just to say ‘Thank vou '’—and “ ‘Thank God’’—for 
your remarks on ‘When Self Has Died,’ in The Sunday 
School ‘limes of August 19. ‘The case referred to there is 
pretty much like my own—and to no one could I speak of it. 
This article of yours appealstome. But my trouble is that self 
does not stay dead. For weeks, sometimes months, there is vic- 
tory ; then the old fearful agony has to be gone through again. 

ou may be given something more to say in your paper. If 
so, | shall be glad. 

Let us thank God for the victories of our lives even 
when they are but temporary and intermittent ; but let 
us thank God, also, that there is something better for 
us, here in this life, than that. There is an experi- 
ence of permanent deliverance from the old agony 
of struggle against certain sins ; and every child of 
God may have this experience. 

It is obtainable only in Christ: and in Christ not 
as a helper merely, not as a Saviour who does only a 
saving work for us ; but Christ as our replaced self, 
as our literal life, as one who is ready to take us into 
himself, and fill us with himself, making himeelf and 
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"” How smali and inade- 
quate much of our of each other is when we 
lay it alongside this ! Christ loved men be- 
cause he was their Friend, He never asked whether 
they were worthy or unworthy. He despised no one, 
but saw in every merest wreck of life a possible child 
of God and sought to lift the unworthiest to glory. 
In living together as Christians we are to love all 
whom Christ loves. Not.every off@ is beautiful, a 
hero, or a saint, but love makes us gentle with rude- 
ness, harshness, or unkindness, patient with faulti- 
ness, pitiful.toward weakness. Whatever others may 
do to us or fail to do, we must always love. ~ 

F. W. Robertson tells of a friend who had failed to 
speak a word for him when he was falsely charged, 
leaving him defenseless against a slander. But he 
did not complain. He only says, ‘‘ How rare it is to 
have a friend who will defend you thoroughly and 
boldly !’’ Yet that is what a friend should always 
do. If you hear a word spoken against your friend, 
your fellow-Christian, if you love him as Christ loves 
you, you will defend him, stand between him and the 
false thing charged against him. That is the way the 
Master did when any of his were maligned. We can- 
not be too ready to speak for others when they are 
criticized or calumniated. Too often we forget this 
requirement of Christian love. Some even seem ‘td 
be glad to hear evil of others, and to believe it, and 
to allow suspicion to poison their friendship. This is 
cowardly as well as unchristian. The true course 
regarding evil spoken of others is, if possible, to 
refuse to hear it; if we must hear it, to refuse to 
believe it; if it is so plain that we cannot but be- 
lieve it, then to cast the mantle of charity over it 
and seek in every way to save the person against 
whom the evil is proved. ‘Even if a man be over- 
taken in any trespass, you who are spiritual, restore 
such a one in a spirit of gentleness ; looking to thy- 
self, lest thou also be tempted.’’ That is loving as 
Christ loves us. ; 

Is Christ-love the master-passion of our life? 





ourself one just as literally as the vine and the branch 
are one. When Christ is allowed to do this in fulness 
he works structural, organic changes in our. very 
being,—body and spirit. It is all a mystery, won- 
derful beyond our comprehension or imagination ; 
but it is a glorious, miracle-working fact. And the 
result of this stupendous work of God’s grace is such 
an alchemy of change in our very natures that certain 
temptations which used to yield only after an agony 
of struggle now lose their former awful appeal to us : 
they drop away from our being as a dead autumn leaf 
drops from the tree. 

Every disciple of Christ may enter into this experi- 
ence of Christ as the life, the life that is Christ. Itis 
easy to fail of its richness through having not yet sur- 
rendered the complete mastery of one’s life to Christ. 
And it is easy to fall away from it, even after living 
in the indescribable wonders of its unsearchable 
riches, by carelessness and neglect at vital points. 
Surrender to Christ is possible only in prayer ; the 
life can be kept surrendered only through much 
prayer. We must feed-on God through the daily, 
meditative study of his Word, And we must let 
Christ give himself through us to others by our constant 
witnessing of his power and love, in personal evan- 
gelism, as often as he gives us opportunity. If we thus 
let Christ renew our crucifixion daily, hourly, momently, 
while we draw upon him with every breath as our en- 
tire and only life, abiding in him also by the keeping 
of his great commandment, iove, he will do his part 
and hold us, within himself, in the liberty wherewith 
the Son sets men free. 

It is this marvelous life in Christ that Mr. Howard 
describes on the facing page. The experience of the 
Christian business man which is given in the latter 
part of his article is, in its results, the experience into 
which Christ invites us all. We need not delay an- 
other day. If our Christian life has been lacking at 
some of these very points, —if our fellowship with God 
has been intermittent instead of satisfyingly sustained, 
our victory over besetting sin far from habitual, our 
Christian service barren of results in the lives of others 
instead of richly fruit-bearing,—let us step out upon 
Christ with a daring faith that asks and claims all 
this from him, and that, having asked in surrender, then 
quietly, and without other evidence than his blood- 
covenanted word, dedieves that he has given and that 
we have received all that was asked. Oh, he is able ; 
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us trust him, yield to him, Fe. 
tohaveusdo! § ~ \ % 








Why the Atonément ? ae 

It is well to have to face the questioning that 
constantly goes on in human minds as to the ways of 
God, in order that God may use us to lead others out 
of that questioning into the freedom. of faith. A 
teacher in a woman's college in Mississippi raises 
such questions about the Atonement : 

Is there any reason, Satisfac to intelligence, formulated 
as to the why of the atonement at od is there in 
God's letting Jesus, the innocent, suffer for man, the guilty ? 
Human law would not accept such a vicarious sacrifice. Why 
should we believe that divine law would ? 

God in Christ was willing to suffer for man because 
man’s suffering for himself could not save him. And 
God’s love for man was so great that God. wanted to 
save man even at the cost of his own Son’s life. This 
principle of vicarious suffering dominates the entire 
human werld. When a mother who loves her coun- 
try sees that her country cannot be saved from a de- 
stroying enerny unless she offers her boy in its mili- 
tary service, she makes the sacrifice gladly, the boy, 
with ten thousand others, loses his life to save his 
country, human law accepts the.vicarious sacrifice, 
and the country is saved. Even animals offer their 
lives to save their young. Why should it surprise us 
that heaven is willing to sacrifice vicariously in the 
same way—though to a transcendently greater degree 
—that is so familiar to us in the human world ? 

Defeated, helpless humanity knows that it needs a 
Saviour who is more than human, who was tempted 
but undefeated, whose sinless life can replace its sin- 
destroyed life. All this is offered to us in .the mys- 
tery and glory of the Atonement. No human being 
can comprehend the Atonement; our little finite, 
sin-wrecked minds cannot see through God and his 
ways ; but we know that we need an atonement which 
we cannot make for ourselves. This Christ offers us. 
We may receive him without understanding his work. 
As one of Christ's present-day disciples has said : ‘I 
have no theory of the Atonement ; I have the Atone- 
ment.”’ / 


Clerking in a Tobacco-Selling Business 


How constantly our principles bring us squarely 
up against some practical condition—not theory—of 
life | Yet how simple is the solution of every such prob- 
lem when it is solved by the Christ-principle of always 
taking the highest possible ground! A man in Iowa 
is troubled by a practical question of this sort that 
confronts him, and he writes : 


I am somewhat in a quandary to know what to do. I have 
a chance to clerk in a grocery store where they sell tobacco, 
and I am opposed to both its sale and use. But work will be 
scarce through the winter season, and I need the employment. 
Would I be doing violence to my profession by handling the 
weed for the concern ? 

It will not do to take a questionable position simply 
because work is scarce and employment is needed. 
If the position is not one that could be taken with a 
clear conscience when work was not scarce and em- 
ployment was not needed, then it must not be taken 
under any circumstances. Merely to be saved from 
starvation is never a sufficient reason for lowering one’s 
standards, The simpie question that seems to con- 
front this man is the question that confronts every one 
at every alternative in life: what is Christ's will for 
me? Christ’s will for us, we may be sure, is the high- 
est standard that we can imagine or conceive of, after 
we have honestly and completely yielded up the mas- 
tery of our life to him, and have asked him to make 
known to us his will. 

It is on that basis only that this inquirer can safely 
reach a conclusion in this problem of his. To what 
is Christ calling him this winter? In what way can 
Christ best use, to His own honor and glory, the entire 
time and energy of this man? In what form of em- 
ployment can Christ most richly bless others through 
him? If Christ’s own answer to these questions points 
unmistakably to the clerkship in the tobacco-selling 
grocery, so that the work can be entered upon as a 
ministry of Christ, with the conviction that it would 
be sin to be anywhere else under the circumstances, 
then there can be no doubt or mistake in entering 
upon this work, and its duties can be discharged in 
the same spirit of consecration that marked Paul's 
missionary labors. The work certainly ought not to 
be undertaken in any other spirit. 
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stilThe: away: Out of oTemptation 





ITH every temptation there is provided a way 

‘of escape. We have that assurance, no mat- 

ter how severely tempted we are. Close beside 

the door through which temptation comes is another 

door out of which we may pass to freedom, That 
door of escape is provided. That door is Christ. 

But what does it mean when the simple assertion is 
made that the way out of temptation zs Christ? Is 
not the phrase itself obscure and unusual? Christ is 
a person, not a door.’ ‘How can fe be a way out? 
To be sure, he éalléd himself «‘the way,” -but was he 
not using a figure of speech? «= ~' 

- No; Christ was stating a fact so vital to his mission 
and man’s full acceptance of him that no one can 
safely stop with any figurative suggestion of the phrase. 

“To the tempted, ‘it is not Christ's teachings that con- 
stitute the way of escape. They point to him, but 
they are not Christ. Many a man has fallen into 
open sin with Christ's teachings in his memory and 
the incentive of Christ's known example availing 
nothing to give/him thevictory. Evidently something 
more than precepts and example are required. This 
is true even in our relations with earthly friends. A 
young man may have kept in mind his wise father’s 
advice, and he may love and admire that father more 
than he loves and admiresany other man. But there 
may come a time when temptation beats in upon him 
so fiercely, or steals upon him so alluringly, that what 
his father has said and what his father is count for 
nothing, and he falls. In the dark hours afterward 
he still remembers the advice and still reveres and 
loves his father. But the father himself was not there 
in the hour of temptation: The son is sure that he 
would not have fallen if his father had been with him. 

This is an illustrative approach to the truth that it 
is Christ himself, and not his words or example, who 
“is the way out in time of testing. “If #2 is there, the 
‘Way of escape is there. 


HAT Christ ¢s with us is the assurance of every fol- 
lower: of: his; Itis, according: to. promise.» It 
is proved in experiences. . Why, then, do so 

many Christians, who have this assurance, find them- 
selves invelved in such desperate struggles with temp- 
- tation, and fail so-miserably again, and again, if there 
lisssuch a way of escape? And what is: the remedy 
-for habitual failure.at one’s. weakest: points? 
It may be that the answer comes in an hour when, 
spent with the, struggle, we know our utter helpless- 
ness, and for a moment we abandon every vestige of 
self-will, pride, and our own fighting spirit. of :.which 
~we have been: so. proud,-and: witli, a: single : heart-cry 
ask the Lord Christ to take the burden; to oceupy our 
whole being, to do just by himself what we have so 
‘miserably failed to do,. So ready is: he to respond to 
“such a call as that; so near is. he to the: door of; our 
lives, that instantly he: does .entér, and: occupies our 
being with his very life... That instant of surrender 
and appeal is worth infinitely more than all our strug- 
gles, because they are so unavailing in: themselves, 
and Christ himself, thus finding the way cleared for 
his indwelling, is so perfectly adequate to every need. 
Some of us, indeed, who believe on him have never 
so abandoned self-will that he can do the fighting for 
us. We prefer a mixture of what we call our, own 
It is this mixture 
that keeps us powerless, and hinders even ‘the power 
of Christ.. We are not quite willing, to go with | Paul 
to the glorious lengths of his self-surrender and say 
with truth, ‘‘It is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me’’ ; and so Christ can do through us only a 
part of what he would do if we kept nothing in his way. 


tate of us who have had an experience of free 
surrender, with its marvelous release from strug- 
gle and strain, have seen then that Christ him- 

self assumes the task, but we have been slow to be- 
lieve that he can do just that day in and day out. 
He will fellowship ‘with us On the mount of our glori- 
ous experience, but can such vivid, indwelling inti- 
macy be prolonged to the end of time? It can, and 
will be, unless we choose to interpose self-will once 
more as an improvement upon the singleness and 
purity of his. complete control and -indwelling. For 
the committing of one's life wholly to him, the yield- 
ing of every mood and craving of our lives to him, is 
not a merely emotional outburst wrung : from a‘ dis- 


‘way all the life that we have and are. 


-him. >is; worthless,-and ;unutterably needy. 


|. By° Philip’ E. Howard 


There is a Christ whom the defeated Christian needs 
to know. Hearts are hungry, and souls are weary, 
for deliverance from the power of temptation. 
_Many have prayed, and fought, and struggled, and 
have continually failed. That these are among 
Christ’s own, his devoted, believing followers, is 
the mystery and the tragedy of the grip of sin. 
But there is a greater Mystery and a greater Power 
‘than that of sin; it brings habitual victory over our 
“worst temptations ; it is open to every one who will 
enter into it; and it is the message of the life- 
experience here recorded: the riches of the glory 
of the mystery of Christ in you. 


This article is the closing chapter of a book by 

the same author, on ‘‘ Temptation,’’ consisting 

of a series of ed pens onginally SR A par tee in 

these pages. It is published he Sunday 
School Times Co., at 50 eceee. 
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tressed soul. It may come indeed through the minis- 
try of distress, but it may and should be a daily, 
hourly, ‘unbroken, continuous attitude of the will in 


‘the most:joyous abandoning of life to him, so that he 


who is the Life becomes in the most practical, definite 
It is the 
broken, intermittent character of this yielding, our 
doubting, half-way experiments in our yielding, that 
give invitations to evil to try issues with us. — 


HE deliberate yielding to Christ so that he may 
become our whole life relates us so directly to the 

Way. of escape from temptation that in: place of 

the old hard struggle comes a release from the power of 
temptation at the very points where we are weakest. 


-This is the remedy for habitual failure at these points. 
‘Testimony to this mitacle in human life is voiced by 


many a soul rescued from the very depths of the most 
openly loathsome sins. The hearts of believers are 
made glad by such testimonies, but many are puzzled 


-over the fact that.they themselves cannot wholly un- 


derstand by experience the freedom claimed in ‘these 
testimonies. -The-difficulty is that the believer may 


‘never have: gone farther than belief and work, while 


the outcast yér/ds: absolutely to Christ as his only way 
out, and has seen the futility of struggle against temp- 
tation in any imagined strength of his own. 

If the professing Christian who has never wholly 
and deliberately yielded to Christ should forget his 
Christian attainments, his | place in the social order, 


this position; in: the :church, ' and .ask himself: in all 


frankness, ‘¢ Am I wholly and unconditionally surren- 
dered to the indwelling pre-occupation of Christ in my 
life ?*’ Ihe would: be hopefully nearer the saving atti- 
tude.of the outcast who knows that the self within 
The ex- 
perience of one:Christian ‘business man will show how 
Christ.does press in upon a life that even begins to 
yield to him. 


HIS man united with the church when he was 
seventeen years old. Heimmediately became a 
worker in the church, and during school and col- 

lege days was increasingly active in Christian service. 
With the passing years new and ever larger responsi- 


bilities came to him in that service, and life for him 


was crowded with labor for the cause of Christ. 

But life was not filled with Christ. It was work 
and more work for Christ that claimed this man, heart 
and soul, and while belief in Christ deepened and 
cleared as experience grew, the conscious intimate 
indwelling of Christ was por a reality or factor in this 
busy man’s efforts. 

His temptations were severe during all these years, 
Again and again, in utter despondency of spirit, and 
yet with a tigerish fury, he would rise from another 
defeat to another long struggle. He prayed for help. 
He sought incidental aids of every sort in books and 
companionship, —and in yet more work. But victory 
was only intermittent. Self-will constantly intruded 
upon the scene, as the great underlying, undermining 
temptation that opened the way for many others, 
Worry, too, was a factor that impaired the quantity 
and quality of his work, and was patiently and re- 
gretfully regarded as a matter of temperament. A 
keen . resentment under criticism often made life 
miserable when ¢riticism should have been quiétly 


and gratefully sifted for sound advice. There were 
practically no prolonged periods of prayer in this busy 
life, no quiet time set apart each day for communion 
with Christ in meditation and Bible reading. It was 
all push and action, vigorous movement from one 
item of work to another, without the deep, steady 
preparation for all this in personal, intimate fellow- 
ship with Christ. Now, momentum does not carry a 
man safely through temptation, This man’s life, with 
all its momentum of good works, its drive and urgency, 
was more beset with the Devil's testings in his mature 
years than ever before in any years. Disheartening 
failures were frequent. A crisis was reached. 


T ABOUT that time Christ had been allowed so 
to take possession of this man’s bosom friend 
by fulland free surrender that the busy man him- 

self had been much impressed with the change in his 
partner. Something new had laid hold upon that life. 
There could be no question of it, But was it possible 
that the change of which the friend spoke with such 
gratitude and joy could come to another man so fully 
and gloriously, whose life had not been so steadily 
preparing to receive it? These two friends met one 
business morning to talk over the whole matter, —the 
one eager to communicate his new experience of Christ, 
the other willing to hear it, much inclined to doubt 
the possibility of it for himself, and by no means sure 
that he would find himself in agreement with his 
friend. But he would ask some questions, anyway. 
He asked none at all. The two men kneeled in 
prayer in the quiet room to which they had withdrawn, 
and the one who had already. yielded himself to Christ 
prayed: earnestly for a like -blessing for his friend, 
presently asking that friend to pray. But he could 
not. And-then came the answer. The ice in the 
stream broke up. The barriers of self-will were swept 
away, and the man’s whole being, humiliated, un- 
done, went down in utter surrender to the patient, 
waiting, infinitely tender and compassionate Christ, 
who, when the door was thus flung wide, entered 
in for loving fellowship and occupation, So many 
things went out of his life at that time, when Christ 
came in, that the man himself was amazed and won- 
dering at the sweeping suddenness and glory of that 
hour. . As one who has suffered the oppression of a 
dull, close room inhales deeply the fresh, sweet air 
when the windows are thrown wide, so this man 
breathed a new. atmosphere, and found no hint of 
the old oppressiveness, as in wonder he knew that 
the change had come. 


UT the miracle did not end there, That was: sim- 
ply the beginning of it: Whereas it was easy 
before this to worry; it became hard to work 

up any worry on any subject. Christ would not, 
does not; worry. It is his life, not mine, that is su- 
preme in all these activities in which my body and 
brain are his instruments. . So the new man reasoned. 
And one fiery temptation that he had believed would 
never be othetwise than severe was not merely stilled ; 
it was taken away. He testifies that it came back 
faintly, but even then only because of a mental ex- 
ploring expedition to see if it had really gone. And 
Christ at once replaced the dread specter with himself, 
and continued to do so. 

To the man who will yield to Christ’s indwelling 
and mastery, so that it becomes true for him that to 
live is Christ, temptation comes, and not all his test- 
ings are removed, But he is not meeting them in the 
old way.- He is conscious that Christ himself is the 
Way out, and the temptation may quietly be referred 
to him in the glad certainty that our helplessness, 
proved by numberless failures, is his opportunity. 
And are we then to have no more failure, to sin no 
more? While we are in this human life of ours we 
shall not wholly escape sin, because the replacing of 
the self within us by Christ will be incomplete. But 
we can go far and ever farther into the blessed ex- 
perience of letting Christ replace self, and unquestion- 
ably to a freedom from the bitter bondage in which 
we have known that we are living. We can become 
unsensitive to some temptations that once easily over- 
came us, in so far as Christ is permitted to be our life. 


And the best of our striving against evil will’ be our 


yiélding to him who ‘is the Life. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lights and Shadows of a Soldier’s Life 





I, THE REAL THING, 

] JOINED my regiment at Corinth, Mississippi. 1 
never dreamed, when first | looked upon it in the 
field, how proud I was going to be of it. It was 

only another of the disillusions that illumined the 

understanding of the recruit, and showed him the 
difference between tinsel and gold. It taught me the 
distinction between dress parade and a skirmish line. 

For the regiment had fought at luka, and then 

marched day and night to reach Corinth in time to 

meet Generals Price and Van Dorn for a three-days’ 
try-out. It was forced marching, and the barber, the 
manicure, hairdresser, and chiropodist had been left 
behind with the pastry cook—back in Illinois. My 

regiment! In my dreams it had always looked like a 

replica of the Old Guard at Marengo. Now it looked 

more like the retreat from Moscow. Save that it never 

retreated. ° 

‘Uniforms grimed with the dust of the summer 
roads‘ and the rains and ‘mud of the spring campaigns. 
Some of the soldiers wore military caps, but none so 
new and bright and blue and bebraided as my own. 
Hats were largely the wear. The army hat of ‘‘the 
sixties.*’ ‘A thing fearful and wonderful when it was 
new, with a cord that was strong enough to bind an 
enemy hand and foot, and terminating in tassels big 
enough and hard enough to brain him. One side 
looped‘up with a brass eagle, not quite life-size. The 
inflexib*e material of the hat ‘made ‘it break where the 
‘side ‘was ‘turned up. ‘The crown was high and the 
brim was flat; the general effect being a cone with a 
cornice. Sometimes thé soldier creased a pleat in 
the' top; that it might resemble the Burnside ‘hat, by 
which nameé;‘indeed, I think it'was called. This 
broke it ¥n two, and let in the rain. 

Well, my comrades had marched in this grotesque 
héad-gear in the dust and in the-rain. They had 
fought in it. They had slept in it. They had used 
it for a pillow in the resting halts on the march. On 
* occasions they had carried water in it. One warrior 
told me he ‘had boiled eggs in his. But you can't 
tell. You may guess what it looked like when I first 
saw it. I can’t. ‘I saw it, and I couldn't recall any- 
thing I had ever seen m my life that it faintly resem- 
bled. 

‘The most comfortable way of wearing the trousers 
on march was by tucking them into the legs of the 
army gock. Oh, yes; plenty of room. A man could 
put both legs into one army sock of the ‘sixties, I 
never tried slipping one over'an expanded umbrella. 
But that was only because there was no umbrella. 
Wearing the sock over the legs of the trousers was 
the best, and, save in the new days of the sock, the 
only way to hold it up. The sock was made by ma- 
chinery. In one straight tube, I think, and then 
pressed into sockly shape, This lasted until they 
were washed the first time. Then the article reverted 
to type, and became the knitted tube from which it 
had evoluted, 


Recollections of the Old Army Shoe 

The shoes were not dancing pumps. But of all the 
things that ever went on a man’s pedals, the old 
army shoe was the easiest, the most comfortable and 
comforting, thing that ever caressed a tired foot. I 
think among half a hundred recruits with whom I 
went to the regiment there were at least twenty-five 
pairs of leg boots ; well-fitting boots ; made by good 
shoemakers at home, and costing good money. After 
the first long march possibly half a dozen pairs sur- 
vived intact. 

And they lasted only until we could draw the 
government common-sense shoe, Affection could 
not make that shoe beautiful. . But prejudice could 
not make it uncomfortable. If you put it on side- 
ways, it would not ‘‘run over.’’ Its process of 
wearing out was peculiar. A few days before disso- 
lution the shoe displayed symptoms of easy uneasi- 
ness. It flattened out a little more across the toes, 
which was impossible. Always easy, from the first 
day it was worn, it grew easier day by day until it 
suddenly became luxurious to effeminacy. . Then, 
on a long, muddy hill-climb of Mississippi clay, the 
sole pulled off back to the heel, the upper spread 
itself like a tanned bat, and the shoe was gone. That 
was all. The soldier swore his astonishment and dis- 


By Robert Jj. Burdette, D.D. 


These war-memories of Dr. Burdette’s are “‘ differ- 
ent.”’ They are not the formal, stately work of 
the historian, but the pen-pictures of an impression- 
ist who sees a bit of color, a flash of action, a touch 
of pathos and of heroism, in the vivid life about 
him, You never quite know whether you are to 
find tears or laughter at the end of the paragraph. 
But you can know that the whole series of sketches 
will be filled with picturesque and alert reminis- 
cence of a man whose soul is chiefly sunshine. 





gust, girdled his shoe with strings, and wore it san- 
dal fashion until he could draw a new pair from the 
quartermaster, or procure a pair from one of the many 
sources of supply which were an open mystery to the 
quartermaster’ s department, -and matters of profound 
surprise to the innocent soldier, grieved at: being 
wrongfully accused of ‘‘ conveyance.’ 

My dusty, war-worn, weather-beaten, battle-stained 
regiment! About four hundred men, Was this war? 
Were these ‘‘soldiers’’ ? 

Then I watched the companies speaks out to dress 
parade. It wasn’t drill-room marching, and there 
was no music to time their steps. But it was 
the perfection of walking. The men swung. along 
with: a free stride learned by natural methods in 
muddy roads, on dusty turnpikes, on steep and winding 
trails that climbed from ‘the plain to the hill-tep. 
They kept step without knowing it. They marched 
the best way because it was the easiest way. Then 
the line of the parade.. From company to company 
officers and sergeants barked ‘a few terse orders ; a 
little shuffling of feet, and the line. stood pouiied: at 
attention. 


just to be a Recruit ! 

An engineer couldn't have altered it to its better- 
ment. Then the adjutant barked ‘Front !’’ and 
the parade was formed. Square shoulders, full 
chests, breathing deep, and: slow, and regular-as a 
race horse ; easy poise of body, hands resting on the 
ordered muskets lightly.as they would hold a watch 
or a pencil, yet so firmly that when the order, 
‘‘*Der—hmm'"’ ! came, every piece swung to a 
‘*shoulder'’ like the movement of a machine, 
Through the old-fashioned manual of arms, unintelli- 
gible to the soldier of 1911, even as was the ‘* Scott 
manual"’ to the men drilled in «« Hardee,’* there was 
the same precision of movement); the ‘click of the 


-hands in one time and two motions, varied by the 


order, as the piece moved from the old to the new 
position, or fell’ with a simultaneous thump on the 
turf to the ‘‘order."’ Ifa man came through out of 
time, the discord was heard the entire length of the 
line, and the eyes of the colonel went.to the face of 
the laggard like bullets, while the nearest sergeant 
growled sweetly through his moustache at the culprit. 
Not an eye in the line looked toward another man for 
alead. Every eye straight to the front, and every 
man save the nervous recruits knowing just as well as 
the colonel the order of the manual on parade. 

The ‘troop, beat off’’; the band marched down 
the line to slow music, and countermarched back at 
quick time—‘‘ Rocky. Road to Dublin,’’ ‘The Girl J 
Left Behind Me,"’ or the everywhere popular ‘‘Garry 
Owen,’’ or some lively air to which the regiment had 
words of its own, ‘* The Death of My Poor Children”’ 
being a favorite. - The first sergeants took command 
of their respective companies, and marched them 
back to quarters, and my heart thrilled to watch them, 
while I wondered, as I vainly tried to imitate them, 
if I would ever learn to walk like that! Now, the 
uniforms seemed to fit like dress suits; the hats were 
jaunty as the caps; the accoutrements were orna- 
ments ;. every joint in the soldier's body was “ball 
bearing,’"—play of the hips, swinging arm, the heel- 
and-toe walk, twenty miles a day gait,—all the danc- 
ing schools in America couldn’t put the ease and 
grace into that soldier's poise and movement that 
months of marching had done. How proud: I was 
just to be a recruit in such a regiment ! 

A greyhound looks prettier than a bulldog. That's 


because it’s built for running. But a bulldog is built 
for fighting. That's why you always turn to look ata 
bulldog when you pass him in the street. As you 
turn to look you smile at a stranger who has turned 
at the same time. The stranger nods his head, You 
are both thinking the same thing. That's the way 
you feel when, after witnessing a prize drill of the 
East Haddam Invincibles, uniform dark and sky 
blue, picked oat with white ; gold stripes down the 
trousers ; frogs across the breast of the coat; red, 
white, and blue plumes in the caps ; white gloves ; 
buttons by the gross ; patent leather knapsacks quite 
as large as a bon-bon box, you suddenly meet a 
regiment coming back from the war. It’s like com- 
ing out of a heated, stuffy ball-room, sickly with per- 
fume, to feel the keen, north wind of November blow 
into your face with the breath of a new life—strong, 
exultant, thrilling. 


The Drums of the Forty-Seventh 


We had a brass band when we went to war. But 
when the regiment got to the front it traded the brass 
band. for a fife and-.drum corps. Because the regi- 
ment is a fighting machine., Doesn't the band go 
into battle? Sure, Not to nerve our fighting cour- 
age with spirit-stirring strains of stormy. music. The 
musicians tied simple bandages of white or red around 
the left arm, and reported to the surgeon. for duty. 
They sought out the wounded and carried them back 
to the field hospital, sheltered behind some mercifyl 
hill, under the tender shadow of a clump of trees. 
They found the dead, and carried the poor sacrifices 
to the rear to lay them in silent ranks for their last 
bivouac, ... 

Some of their human burdens wore the uniform we 
loyed.. And some. of them were clad in the gray 
against which we fought.. But.the blood stains, like 
cleansing fountains, washed out. all hate and malice, 
War rages over the embattled field, a storm of pas- 
sion. Under the trees in the rear of the fighting 
lines, when bullet and bayonet and shell have wrought 
their hurt, soft Pity .moves, a ministering angel of 
God's sweet compassion; _ Her healing hand touches 
with equal tenderness the wounds of friend. and foe, 
And we. were friends, We were brethren a little 
while estranged. And Love is strong as death, and 
stronger than hate. And truth outlasts all misunder- 
standing. 

We had a ‘fighting band.’’ Our musicians un- 

slung their drums when the last mile was growing 
longer than a league, and carried us into camp with 
** Jaybird, Jaybird,’’ shouting fresh. In the morning 
it played us out of camp with ««Garry.Owen.’’ And 
when the skirmishers deployed, the musicians piled 
their drums back near the baggage and lightly trotted 
in open formation close up to ‘the firing line, with 
extra canteens and ready stretchers and emergency 
bandages, and much cheery chaff.’ These prepara- 
tions looked chillingly in earnest. For it was always 
very dangerous to go into battle, especially, as one 
irreverent private remarked as he looked around on 
the unsheltered plain, ‘‘Hard lines for us, boys; 
there aren't half enough trees for.the officers !’" One 
of our drummers—the youngest—was a tonic for a 
faint heart. Johnny Grove ; he ‘could drum to beat 
a hailstorm on a tin roof, and he had a heart full of 
merriment and a tongue as ready as a firecracker. 
Death came very near to him many times, but he 
always laughed when he heard the boy, and passed 
on, and Johnny still lives with a heart as mellow as 
then it was light. 
.. The drums of the Forty-seventh—they time a 
quicker throb to my old heart. now, when I think. I 
hear them again, on a rough road and a steep grade. 
The drummers are old men; old as myself. And 
again they are playing the regiment into camp. The 
fifes blow softly as flutes, The roll of the muffled 
drums, tender as the patter of rain on autumn leaves, 
time the slow steps of old soldiers with the Dead 
March to which ‘we listened so oft when life was in 
the springtime. 


** There’s nae sorrow there, John ; 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John, 
The day is aye fair 
I’ the Land o’ the Leal,’’ 


PasaDENna, CAL. 
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What Results Do the: Gaaded Lessons Show ? 


This monthly Graded Forum is conducted by Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin, Ele- 
mentary Superintendent of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Association 


How the Beginners Began : 
{ ' WAS after four o’ clock on a bright, sunny Sunday 
afternoon in September, when the teachers ofa 
prominent school in W——- turned their footsteps 


homeward, The superintendent had called his teach- 
ers together after the Sunday-school session to impress | 


upon them the importance of attending the Sunday- 
school institute which was to be held on the following 


Thursday. He had asked as a special favor that © 
: Miss N 
‘ment, should attend, as a talk on grading and the 


, who had charge of the primary depart- 





new Graded Lessons was to be given by a very suc- 
cessful teacher of children. 

Miss N closed the door of her primary class- 
reom and walked slowly toward her home, She was 
thinking seriously. She had heard much of graded 
Sunday-schoois and of the new Graded Lessons, but 
she did not care to make any change in‘her own de- 
partment, Grading was necessary in the secular 
schools, she reasoned, but not in the Sunday-school. 
Suppose they did grade their school, she would lose 





- more than half of her number, because their ages 


ranged from three to ten years. She thought that 


- children ought to stay in the primary class until they 


were ready to go into the main school. That was the 
way they had always done, and she saw no reason 
why they should change. 

She did not care to go to the Sunday-school ‘insti- 
tute on the following Thursday. “Why should she go 
to hear about grading and Graded Lessons? She had 
taught in the primary department for ten years, and 
she surely ought to know what was best. But some- 
thing was wrong. Why was she so weary to-day? 
Why were the children so unruly, and: where were 
many of the members of her class ? 

The day was perfect, and even the smallest mem- 
ber could have been present. The vacation days 
were over, and those who had spent the warm sum- 
mer days in the country or by the seaside had re- 
turned, and a newspaper notice had clearly explained 
that shewould be “in ' her ¢lass-roony to welcome all 


- the members. Yet only one-half of her class had 


been present—something must be wrong. 

When Thursday afternoon came, Miss N went 
to the institute, trying to persuade herself that it was 
a waste of time. The speaker of the afternoon was a 
most successful teacher and had a real message. She 
told of her conversion to Christ, and her determina- 
tion to give her life to the service of her Lord and 
Master. The primary class of her Sunday-school had 
no teacher, and she was asked to take charge of it. 
It was a difficult position. The children were inat- 
tentive and hard to interest. Some were farge and 
some very small. She could not possibly teach all at 
one time. It was a real problem. How could it be 
solved? An article on the graded Sunday-school and 
the Graded Lessons was handed to her, she said, 
and she read it with an eager desire for help. She 
began to study the Graded Lessons. She observed 
how carefully they had been planned to meet the 
needs of the children. The explanatory notes gave 
her much insight into child nature and child life, and 
opened up a field of information entirely unknown to 
her before. The inability of the child to give atten- 
tion more than a few minutes at a time had been con- 
sidered, and rest periods where body and mind might 
relax were suggested. The pictures used to illustrate 
the lesson truths were also entirely within the chil- 
dren's experience, and could be easily understood by 
them. The hand-work was another feature that 
seemed to her very attractive. 

She considered the matter carefully, and decided to 
use the Graded Lessons in the department she had 
been asked to superintend. She. separated the chil- 
dren into two departments,—beginners and primary, 
—and used the first year’s lessons of the Graded 
Course series as assigned to thesc two departments. 
The horizon of her own thoughts had been broadened 
and was widening week by week. 

What of the results of this work with the children ? 
The pupils were interested from the start. Even at 
that early age the children were realizing the joy in 
giving their lives into God’s keeping, because the 
Bible truths taught were so applied to child life as to 
be understood by the child. - The membership of the 
department had increased fifty percent, and the at- 











During the autumn weeks many schools that have not 
tried the Graded Lessons will be introducing them in the 
elementary department. The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany publishes helps for both teachers and pupils on the 
Graded Lessons. The teacher's helps are published in 
quartefly pamphiets (20 cts. each; 75 cts. a year), and the 
teaching notes are written by the following specialists : 


Beginners Course, Mary Stewart. 

Primary Course, Lucy Stock Chapin. 

Junior Course, Nannie Lee Frayser, Milton S., Little- 
field, and Grace Livingston Hill Lutz. 

Intermediate Course, Frances L. Grigsby. 


For ten cents in stamps a specimen copy of the attractive 

Pupils Illustrated Lesson Pad will be sent, with a pamphlet 

giving a list of the International Graded Lessons and 
valuable information about the courses. 











tendance seventy percent. Through the interest and 
enthusiasm of the children, parents were becoming 
interested. One mother was so impressed by reading 


the lesson-thoughts and hearing the lesson stories 


from her little daughter that she had come into the 

church and desired to work in her Master's service. 
In closing, the speaker made a strong appeal to 

those who had not yet adopted the Graded Lessons to 


- give them at least a trial before deciding finally that 


the old way was best. 

Miss N went away from the institute with a 
determination to introduce the Graded Lessons in her 
department, saying to herself: ‘‘ Yes, I will try, for 
when I am privileged to be a co-worker with Him in 
feeding the lambs of his flock, I dare not use anything 
less than’ the best.'""— Clara Mendenhall, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 





* 
A Department Because of the Lessons 


UR junior department has been a department 
only since—and I may say, only decause—we 
have used the graded lessons, Prior to organ- 

izing the department, there had been at first a class 
of boys and girls, ten in number, occupying two of 
the pews in the church auditorium, who studied the 
adapted junior lessons of the uniform series. These 
children came into the elementary division as two 
classes, one of boys and one of girls, to which were 
added two other classes from the primary department. 

Nine months with the first year’s lessons brought 
us to our first promotion day. Last September a 
class of eleven juniors left the department for the in- 
termediate, while eight came into it from the primary. 
We are still represented by four classes, two of boys 
and two of girls, and doing the work of two grades, 
There ate now over thirty members, occupying the 
same space in the elementary quarters given them in 
the beginning. The growth of the department has 
been in no other way hindered, but there can be no 
more seats. Plans are now in hand whereby suitable 
and sufficient room will be provided in which the 
work of the department may be conducted in the right 
way. 

Although overcrowded, cramped, and sometimes 
suffering from excessive heat, the attendance and in- 
terest have been unexcelled in any other part of the 
school. No other school in the city perhaps has had 
so nearly perfect attendance The attention, order, 
and reverent spirit of these children have been com- 
mented upon by visitors. Nothing is ever expected 
but fine co-operation and splendid sessions. A wor- 
shipful atmosphere is manifest throughout. Being 
crowded may explain the fine growth and finer spirit, 
—there was no place to do differently. 

No complaint is made of the work required. Home 
readings and hand-work are systematically done. The 
occasional absentee only at times shows the forgetting 
habit. To the new pupil the teacher explains fully 
and watches caretully until weil started, when he too 
falls into the spirit of his fellows, and all goes off help- 
fully and happily. 

The Bible readings required with the first year’s 
lessons marked, in almost every instance, the only 
regular use of the Bible in the home. There is some- 
thing worth while in knowing that the children are 
spreading the Word as ‘‘ home missionaries.’ Home 
co-operation is given in almost all instances, when it 
is understood that co-operation is expected and instruc- 
tion given as to how to proceed. : 





It cannot be said with so brief an experience that 
the graded lessons have influenced the coming of 
children into the fellowship of the church. It may 
be that they have, The children are attracted and 
interested in God's plan for them. The unfolding of 
the plan by the teachers is an inspiring task, and can- 
not come in any other way so well and so effectively 
as by use of these lessons, Our juniors are well pleased. 
—Anna Lesher, Lincoln, Neb. 


After a Year in the Intermediate 


T THE close of the first year’s use of the Inter- 
mediate Graded Lessons, it is a pleasure to ex- 
press through the columns of The Sunday 

School Times the results of these lessons gleaned 
from my own experience, and from the experience of 
others. 

In many cases where the classes were given the 
lessons chosen for the Intermediate Department new 


- interest was manifested. - Some of the classes wanted 


to be organized, and through class organization the 
scholars found new avenues for work, and by the in- 
fluence of personal workers in the class, an opportu- 
nity of confessing Christ and uniting in service for 
others was given. Other classes took a preliminary 
step in high moral thinking by thoughtfully and 
prayerfully signing a pledge to abstain from the use 
of intoxicating drink and tobacco, 

The pupils themselves are enthusiastic about the 
Intermediate lessons. Many times has such testi- 
mony as the following been given by the pupils : 
‘*These lessons are something,’’ ‘‘ We are actually 
getting acquainted with our Bibles,"’ ‘* We dike them."’ 
One pupil, when asked, ‘‘Why do you like these 
better than the other lessons?’ answered quickly, 
‘¢ We have something to do, something to work for, 
and the teacher cannot do all the work for us."’ 

True, there have been problems more or less seri- 
ous that have perplexed many in connection with the 
Intermediate lessons, Some have criticized very 
sharply the ‘‘lack of spirituality’’ in the lessons. 
From my own experience, I believe the greatest ob- 
stacle to their successful use could be summed up in 
one word—the teacher—the teacher who has failed to 
grasp either the theme or the aim of the lessons. The 
theme is essentially that of biography, with history 
and geography enough to give background or setting 
to the lesson. The aim is not to load the memory 
with facts, not to teach the pupils what the great men 
and women of this and other times did, but 0 /ead 
the pupils to see what was the motive or principle 
that made them do what they did. The aim of the 
Intermediate course of lessons, as stated by the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee, is ‘‘to influence all 
the youth, who have not previously made the deci- 
sion, to accept and confess Jesus Christ as a personal 
Saviour, and to lead to the practical recognition of 
the duty and responsibility of personal Christian liv- 
ing, and to organize the conflicting impulses of life so 
as to develop habits of Christian service."’ 

The home study problem has troubled some teach- 
ers who have been using the Intermediate lessons, 
They complain that the pupils will not study during 
the week, and that they leave their quarterlies at 
home. Some teachers meet this difficulty by taking 
up the hand-books at the close of the lesson, and 
giving them out the following Sunday when teachers 
and pupils study the lesson and find out the answers 
together. In many cases the reason why the home- 
work is not prepared is not because the pupils are in- 
different or stubborn, but because they are not 
certain as to just what is expected of them. When 
the work assigned for home study is carefully ex- 
plained, there is usually a ready response. 

Are the Intermediate Graded Lessons a success ? 
Emphatically, yes. 

Are they adapted to schools and classes of any 
size? They are. 

Would . you .wait until the pupils come from the 
junior department, and the teachers are trained ? No. 
Given the same teachers, with the same metliod of 
teaching they use with the uniform lessons, the pupils 
will gain more from the Intermediate Lessons because 
these lessons are better adapted to their needs.— 
Mrs. H. L. Hutson, St. Louis, Mo. 















Carchemish, and Its Ruins To-day 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D. Litt. 
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A glimpse of the Waterloo of Egypt, from a visit to 
the site itself by a widely-known British explorer 


E READ in the 46th chapter of Jeremiah that 
** Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, smote 
the army of Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, 
which was by the river Euphrates in Carchemish.’’ It 
was the end of the last effort made by Egypt to retain 
possession of Palestine and Syria. Assyria was in its 
death-throes, and the Egyptian king accordingly 
deemed. it a favorable opportunity to recover the 
Asiatic empire of his great forefathers.” Josiah of 
Judah had. attempted to block his way in the name of 
his nominal suzerain, the king of Assyria ; for Egypt 
was nearer than Assyria and therefore more danger- 
ous, and Assyria itself had become:too weak to assert 
its authority in a distant province. But the attempt 
failed : the Jewish army was crushed, the Jewish king 
was slain, and Palestine lay,at the feet of Egypt. 

For four years Necho was master of Asia as far 
eastward. asthe Euphrates. A new power, however, 
that of Babylonia, had risen on the ruins of Assyria. 
Nebuchadrezzar, the son and heir of the Babylonian 
king, was in command of the army, and now claimed 
the inheritance of Assyria in Palestine. News came 
to the Egyptian court that he was preparing to cross 
the Euphrates and invade the newly-won possessions 
of .Egypt. Necho accordingly marched against him, 
and occupied the old Hittite city of Carchemish in.ex- 
pectation of his attack, Carchemish lay on the west- 
ern side of the river, and its fortress commanded the 
ford or bridge by which the invaders would cross 
the stream. Nebuchadrezzar nevertheless effected a 
passage, and a battle was fought in 605 B.C. It was 
one af the decisive battles of the world. The Baby- 
lonian conquered, and the Egyptian was driven. back 
to Africa, Palestine became a province of the Baby- 
lonian empire, and was destined to share its fate. 

A visit I paid to. the site of Carchemish in the spring 
of this year enabled me to realize as I had never done 
before why it was that the question whether Babylon 
er Egypt should ryle in Western Asia was fought out 
there. The best ford across the Euphrates is that 
which lies under the walls.of the old city. _ Here-the 
river is divided into two narrow channels by an island, 
and the channels themselves are:not deep.- Just here 
the modern engineers have decided to build the bridge 
of the Bagdad railway. Modern science has thus 
justified the practical wisdom of the ancient road- 
makers, From immemorial time the high-road which 
led from Mesopotamia to Syria passed this way. 
Abraham and Jacob must have traveled along it, and 
the position of Carchemish caused it to become in the 
Assyrian period a chief center of trade. 

On the eastern bank of the river the undulating 
plain of Mesopotamia descends gently to the Euphrates 
at the corner of a rocky cliff just opposite the ruins of 
the old city. On the western bank the city was de- 
fended on the north side by a small stream, while to 
the south is a great plain, enclosed between the 
Euphrates and the inland hills, and opening into a 
pass that leads westward toward the Mediterranean 
Sea. . Here doubtless the battle between Necho and 
Nebuchadrezzar was fought. I was camped ona 
grassy slope, about three-quarters of a mile to the 
south of the walls of Carchemish, and from my tent 
door I had a view over the plain and the Euphrates 
beyond it. And the more I saw of the view, the 
stronger grew the impression that nowhere could nature 
more clearly mark out the site of a battle that should 
decide the destiny of Asia. 

For centuries Carchemish had been a Hittite capi- 
tal. In the days of the Hittite empire it was one of 
the confederate states which formed the empire, and 
when the empire was destroyed by barbarians from 
the north it became the seat of a Hittite kingdom. 
It long blocked the way to the west for the Assyrian 
kings, and prevented them from gaining possession of 
Pheenicia and its trade. Carchemish seems to have 
been the human factor that allowed David to establish 
his empire, and that prevented Assyria from being 
mistress of Palestine at least three hundred years be- 
fore she succeeded in this. In 717 B.C. Carchemish 
finally surrendered to the Assyrian forces under Sargon, 
‘and was made the residence of an Assyrian governor. 

The site ‘of the city is extensive. On the north- 


east side of it, immediately overlooking the river, is a 


huge Ze/, or mound, of great height, the core of which’ 


goes back to the stone-age. That was before the 
Hittite occupation of the place. Above the layer of 
neolithic remains come the layers that represent the 
Hittite period, and above them, again, are layers con- 
taining relics of Assyrian, Greek, and Roman times. 

But the ¢e/ occupies a corner only of the site. Else- 
where the ground .is covered with the remains of 
buildings of large cut stones, most of which are a 
parently of the Greek Seleucid petiod. Among the 
buildings was a vast temple, for Carchemish was a 
holy city;-dedicated-to the earth-goddess of -the-Hit- 
tites, and the name of the neighboring village, Jera- 
blis, is descended from the Greek Hieropolis, or 
‘*Sacred Town.’’ But it is only on the surface of 
the soil that the Greek and Roman remains are to be 
found. Mr. D, G. Hogarth has been conducting ex- 
cavations there for the British Museum, and .under 
the ruined Greek buildings he has discovered a stately 
Hittite palace, built like the Greek edifices of large 
cut stones, and adorned with Hittite sculptures and 
inscriptions, The excavations are still proceeding, 

The city was defended on three sides by a semi- 
circular rampart of stone and earth, the river being 
on the fourth or eastern side. The rampart was 
pierced by three gates; that on the south opened 
upon a road which led past rock-cut tombs to the 
great plain, and along it the Egyptian army must have 
gone when it marched out of the city to oppose the 
Babylonians, 

The site of Carchemish had been lost, and was only 
recovered by Mr. Skene, the British Consul at Aleppo, 
and Mr. George Smith, the Assyriologist, some forty 
years ago. But the references to it in the Assyrian 
inscriptions leave no doubt as to its position. The 
modern Birejik, with its ferry, is only a few miles to 
the north of it, but on the opposite side of the 
Euphrates, To the south the battle-field of the 
Egyptian and Babylonian armies is bounded by the 
river Sajur, the mouth of which is visible from 
the summit of the #4 _ Here stood Pethor, the birth- 
place of Balaam, the site of which. I believe I have 
succeeded in discovering in a great mound, now 
known as Tel el-Ghanim, Perhaps it, too, may some 
day be excavated. 

Cairo, Ecypt. 
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Teaching India How to Farm 


By Sam Higginbottom 


Professor in Allahabad Christian College, and 
Superintendent of the Leper Asylum and 
the Home for Untainted Children 


Did it ever occur to you that only in the non- 
Christian countries are great famines ‘known ? 
Here is a message of striking significance on 
why India has famines, and how to stop them, 


ORE people will lie down hungry to-night in 
India than live in the United States. Ac- 
cording to British officials, one-third of the 

people of India, from the cradle to the grave, never 
know what it is to have enough toeat. In the United 
Provinces the average farm of a tenant is three and 
a quarter acres. If one should get household furni- 
ture, wearing apparel, and agricultural implements 
and place them in one heap, he could buy the whole 
thing new in any Indian village for two dollars, The 
average income in North India is two dollars a month 
for a family averaging five persons. Dr. J. P. Jones. of 
South India investigated, and found that in a village of 
more than average prosperity the family income was 
not more than a dollar and sixty cents a month, —about 
a cent a day for each individual member of the family. 

I generally carry around with me a complete set of 
Indian agricultural implements. Everything but the 
plow goes into my dress suit case. The plow which 
I have is the Jatest and most up-to-date in. that.it has 
a piece of iron-about as broad as a:table.-knife blade 
and about one-half .nch thick. The -plow.does not 
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turn a furrow, but just scratches the surface of the 
soil There is great opposition in India to a plow 
going much deeper than two or three inches. Very 
many reasons are given.» One is that if you go 

Soper par ome Nestea sts up Sgvest many devi 
it is better to let sleeping devils lie. The idea of 
the Indian agriculturist is to catch the land so that 
as he plows it, it turns over like fine meal. Owings 
le, 


‘the caprice of the rains this is not always possi 


and sometimes as the ind_is plowed it comes up in 
great lumps, that inde Oe fierce Indian sun bake 
into hard lumps. Then the only way to prepare a 
seed-bed is to get wooden mallets; and these are 
usually wielded by girls or women. These girls and 
women work nine or ten hours a day with these heavy 
clubs in the intense heat and in, choking dust, and 
at the end of the day get from. three .to six cents as 
their wages, ob 45 

I once remember watching women at work in just 
such a field as this. There were about twenty of them. 
As I came out of the field I noticed about a half-dozen 
little naked babies lying under the shadow of a tree, 
all strangely quiet. That so many, babies should be 
quiet at one time was striking, and, upon investiga- 
tion, one of the older women volunteered the informa- 
tion that the man for whoin they were working did not 
like the mothers to leave their work to care for the 
babies ; so before beginning work in the morning the 
mother took’ a little opium and placed it under the 
finger-nail and let the baby suck it. Then the baby 
was quiet and the mother could do her work. 

Eighty percent of the people of India are agricul- 
tural. By the very nature of the climate and the 
conditions, it seems as.though agriculture must for- 
ever remain her supreme industry, The Indian farm 
is farmed according to rhythm and rote by couplet and 
proverb, and in normal seasons does fairly well ; in 
an unusual season famine is almost certain to come. 

_One of the striking features of modern missionary 
effort in India is the great numbers of low caste peo- 
ple that are anxious to become Christian, and ,thou- 
sands of them are becoming Christian. Back of them 
are centuries of oppression and ignorance. and super- 
stition. They may not enter a Hindoo. temple to 
worship, for their presence would defile it. They 
may not own a copy of the Hindoo sacred scriptures, 
for to. do so. would be to desecrate the writings... Their 
own people tell them that they are born in a.hole, 
and that it is the will of God. that. they are to stay 
there. : The missionary comes along and ‘says that 
that is not' trie ;' that Jesus caine to’ seék ‘and to'save 
that which was lost,—he came to set free Captives, to 
loose the bonds of those in prison. These low caste 
people hear the message gladly, and, while. they may 
not understand what the.end shall be, they know that 
at least in the beginning the message of the mission- 
ary is indeed good news, After they are baptized and 
come into the Christian fold there is the ‘problem ‘of 
schools, education, and a self-supporting church ; and 
I wonder how many heads of. American families would 
feel like contributing anything to church support if the 
members of the family were living at the rate of from 
one to one and a third cents a day, and not getting 
a good meal oftener than once in two days... In an- 
swer to some of the questions thus raised the mission 
to which I belong sent me home to get agricultural 
training, and to get money and equipment. The In- 
dians have the land, they do not know how to use it, 
but we purpose to teach them; and we now have 
enough Christian converts who are agriculturists to 
make sure of taxing the proposed equipment to its 
utmost capacity. 

In Allahabad it is proposed to have a central de- 
partment of agriculture in connection with the Chris- 
tian College there, where a man can get such training 
as he would get at an American agricultural college. 
There would also be courses corresponding to the 
short courses offered by our American | agricultural 
schools, and then there would be a demonstration 
farm for the absolutely illiterate. It is hoped in 
the course of the next three or four years to open 
demonstration farms in every center where the mission 
has converts enough to warrant it. This calls for 
trained agriculturists; and money to give the neces- 
sary equipment. When one takes into considera- 
tion present conditions in India, it seems to me that 
this.course in agriculture, which will literally give 
bread to the hungry and clothing to the naked, is in 
the line of the teachings of Jesus. 

In the leper asylum garden, where to make life more 
livable for the lepers I did quite.a good deal of gardening 
before coming home on furlough, I learned that with 
American methods from three to five times the quan- 
tity of food stuff could be raised as with the Indian 
method ;..and.it is theretore with great hope that 


‘return ‘te India to take up this new work. ; 
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By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Ps Questions to Discuss in Class . 
why should ‘Ezra have been so -sdlicitous about having 
: ‘actual Levites with them? ‘Was this’a slavish holding 
to the letter-of the Law? 


. - consecrated men have done as well? 
' Hew do you account for such a remarkable letter of sweep- 


_< ing authority and comntission and generosity~being 


- - given by Artaxerxes to Ezra? , 
- What evidences in chapters 7-10 do you find of Ezra’s 
+ - genuine, seated faith, humility, and consecration ? 
Was 8: 22, 23 faith or presumption? Why? When does 
- | faith-degenerate into pre ? 

Can we go too far in trusting God to deliver us,’ without 
other defense, from-enemies? In which direction-are 

>. . we likely, to go too far? } ott Gore’ 
Did Ezra’s holding the kee of treasure to strict account 
_ - shew distrust of them pet Where shall-a business man 
.- draw ‘the line between carelessness in leaving money 
.-matters to his fellow-workers, and a strictness that 

: seems to distrust them ? 


Getting Started in Class 


MINISTER of exceptional consecration and 
*% spiritual power once said to a friend that, when- 
ever he received some special spiritual uplift, 
one of. the first things he had to do was to clean up 
his desk drawers. A mighty mastering of himself by 
the Spirit of God simply forced him to more scrupu- 
lous duty-doing. in the so-called lesser things of: sec- 
ular everyday life, as well as in the so-called greater 
things of the kingdom. 
have the more, or the less, confidence in the genuine- 
ness and permanency of this man's spiritual life on 
that account? Why? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


‘Ezra was evidently a man of great spiritual power. 
He carried his faith in God to an extreme—most peo- 
’ ple:would have said too far. Let us ‘see how this 
worked out in the affairs. of secular life as well as of 
‘the kingdom. The teacher should read from Ezra 
426, where weleft Lesson 4, through the roth chapter. 

How Faiti Trusts to THE UTTERMOST.— What had 
occurred in Judah after the foundation of the temple 
was relaid ?’ See Professor Beecher's rst paragraph, 
and President Sanders’ 2d to'sth paragraphs.. That 
Israel in Judah was at a low ebb of discouragement 
isshown in Mr,‘ Ross’ 2d paragraph. But Israel in 
Babylon was in a much better condition, as Mr. 
Ress’ 34 and 4th petenraphe show ; and Ezra was a 
type of the best of this life. 

Did he havé much or little faith inGod? What is 
the evidence of this? Note the fact that six times in 
chapters 7 and 8 the expression ‘* according to the 
geod-hand of our God upon us,” or its equivalent, 
occurs, The references to this expression, with an 
effective object lesson on *‘ God’s hand,” and’what it 
did: for Ezra, are given by Miss Lovett (5). 

Ezra evidently turned confidently to the king for 
full.and free support, because of his (Ezra's) faith in 
God. And how was this faith rewarded ? Have the re- 
markable commission of the king read aloud in class 
(7.: 12-26). There may, indeed, have béen a reason— 
selfish fear—back of the king’s remarkable permit, 
as “Mr. Ross’ 6th paragraph suggests; but it was 
nene the less aod in the interests of God’s people. 
Be sure to read also 7 : 27, 28. 

But.the supreme act of faith seems to be in the 
matter about what Ezra says he would have been 
ashamed to speak to the king. Manya oneof us 
has been ashamed, at times, of our intimacy with 
Ged—think of it! Get thé class to confess just how 

- this has been’ so in their case." But Ezra was ashamed 
to seem to distrust God’; so-he trusted’ God to'care 

’ for-some millions of dollars of valuables on a perilous 

' journey, and took no military escort. The perils of 
thé journey are intimated in Dr. Mackie’s 2d para- 

~ graph, Dr. Beecher’s comment on verses 21-23, 31, 
and Dr. Sanders’ 13th paragraph. ~ 

Was this an act of presumption or of faith? Get 

- the Glass’ uninfluenced view. Then ‘let them know 
such thoughts as are given in Mr. Ross’ néxt to last 
paragraph, ‘Mr. Pierson’s entire article,’ and Mr. 

idgway’s 2d paragraph. - It was evidently God's 
will-that Ezra’s company should not take an armed 
eseort; therefore for Ezra to trust God in this matter 
was faith, not presumption. Two safe dpc gee in 

- considering such a question in our own life are given 
iniMr, Pierson’s 24 paragraph. 

it is presumption to seek to test God's power un- 
mrss just for thesake of testing it or calling 

-- upon it. - It-is-faith-to trust God to the uttermost of 

whatever his will intimates‘to:us: We cannot go too 

{ar in trusting God in whatever his will directs. 


Why would not other 


Would you be inclined to. 
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“LESSON.8. NOVEMBER 19. EZRA’S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 


Ezra 8 : 15-36. Commit verses 21-23 


Golden Text: The hand of our God is upon all them that seek him, for good.—Ezra 8 : 22 


Read Ezra 7-10 | 


2t Then I proclaimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we 
might humble ourselves before our God, to seek of him a straight 


- way for us, and for our little ones, and for all our substance. 


22 For I was ashamed to ask of the king a band of soldiers 

and - horsemen to. help us against the enemy in the way, be- 

cause we had akon pote the king, saying, The hand of our 
em t 


God is upon al at seek him, for good ; but his power 

and his wrath is against all-them that forsake-him. 23 So we 

a and ght our Go@‘for this: and he was entreated 
us. 


24 Then I set.apart twelve of the chiefs of the ! priests, 


3-even Sher-e-bi’ ah, “Hash-a-bi’ah, .and ten. oftheir brethren 
with them, ‘ ‘unto them thé silver, and the gold, 
and the vessels,-even the offering for the house of our God, 


which the king, and his counsellors,.an@ his ptinces, and all 
-Isra¢l-there present, had offered : 26 I weighed into their hand 
six hwidred.and fifty talents of silver, and silver vessels a hun- 
dred. talents ;- of gold a hundred talents ; 27 and twenty bowls 
of gold, of a thousand darics ; and two vessels of fine bright 
brass, precious as gold. 28 And I said unto them, Ye are 
holy unto Jehovah, arid the vessels are ‘holy ; and the silver 
and-the gold are afreewill-offering unto Jehovah, the God of 
your. fathers. © 29 Watth ye, and 


princes.of the fathers’ -Aouses of Israel, at Jerusalem, in the 
chambers of the house of Jehovah. go So the.priests and the 
Levites received the weight of the silver and the gold, and 
the vessels, to bring them to Jerusalem unto the house of our 


31 ‘Chen we departed from the river Ahava on the twelfth 
day:of the first‘nionth, to.go unto Jerusalem: and the hand of 
our God was upon us, and he delivered us from: the hand of 
the enemy.and the lier-in-wait by the way. 32 And we came 
to Jerusalem, and abode there three days. 

1 In Neh. 12. 24, Levites. *% Or, besides 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 17.—What were the Nethinim ? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 21.—What was meant by ‘‘a straight way’’? 
Where was the river Ahava? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 22.—Who was the king? What enemies were 
they likely to encounter by the way? Does this mean 
that.God’s people should never ask or accept military pro- 
tection ?. (Beecher ; Pierson, 1, 2.) 

Verse 24.— Who were the chiefs of the priests ? (Beecher.) 

Verse. 25.—Was this offering for the easy of God to be 
used for its rebuilding? (Beecher.) 

Verse 26.—What value had the talents of silver and 
of gold? (Beecher.) 

Verse 27.—What value was a daric? How could brass 
be as precious as gold? (Beecher.) : 

Verse 29.—What office was prince of the father’s house? 
(Beecher. ) 

Verse 31.—How long a journey was it from the river 
Ahava to Jerusalem? What date was the twelfth day of 
the first month? (Beecher.) 

Verse 36.— What ‘ River ’’ is meant? (Beecher. ) 








SYSTEM AND THOROUGHNESS IN A MAN OF FaItH.— 
But real faith in God never makes a man either idle 
or careless, Ezra’s high place in practical wisdom 
made him a second Moses, as Mr. Ross’ 5th and 6th 
paragraphs show. The difficulties of such caravan 
travel taxed the leader to the utmost, as Dr. Mackie 
shows. -Ezra’s carefulness shows in his insistence on 
securing Levites, and the way in which he went about 
this—see Dr. Beecher on vs. 15, 16-20. 

His action in holding strictly to account the keep- 
ers of the treasure is the clearest evidence of the 
practical working of-faith. Why should he have done 
this? Why should he not have simply trusted that 
everything would be all right without any such sys- 
tem? Get the class to think through this. 

See what -Mr. Ridgway (4th paragraph) says of 
practical business success and godliness, Dr. Beecher, 
noting the distinction commonly made between men, 
speaks of Ezra as an idealist and Nehemiah as a 
practical man. It is also true that the dependable 
practical man is the true idealist—one whose life is 
controlled by the ideals of God; and the most im- 

ractical man in the world is the man of no ideals. 

rue faith and piety are the most practica/ things in 
the world. Anything else is visionary and impracti- 
cal by contrast. 
order; of success, not failure; of thoroughness, not 
superficiality; of carefulness, not carelessness; of 
guaranteed results, not defeated hopes; and if any- 
one would be sure of being on the right side of all 
these pairs.of contrasts, he must ‘‘ go to an extreme” 
in trusting and serving God. Faith obeys unques- 
tioningly; it is not faith if it will not obey.. So the 
faith which commits oneself utterly to God obeys the 
will of God ; and works of the most practical sort follow. 

Gnly-in Christ can we live the life of faith and 


. works, --Apart--from him-we can do nothing. He in 


us will sustain our faith that it fail not, and will bear 
much fruit, that the Father may be glorified. 


: ep them, until ye h- 
them-defore the chiefs of the priests and. the Levites, and the 


For God is a God of order, not dis- - 







The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


De seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
(Ezra 7 : 7), 458 B.C. \ Zernbbabel had com- 
pleted the temple about February, 515 B. C. 
From that date to the coming - of Ezra we have :no 
direct information concerning the Jews in Palestine. 
In 474-473 B.C. they shared in the danger from 
Haman and in the deliverance, along with the Jews 
in all parts of the Persian empire. Ezra and Nehe- 
miah found a condition of affairs which justifies usin 
inferring that the Jerusalem Jews had been neither 
very faithful nor very. prosperous during the sixty 
years between Zerubbabel and Ezra. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 15.—Ezra inspects his company of emigrants. 
None of the sons of Levi: The subordinate Levites . 
as distinguished from the priests. 

Verses 16-20.—He sends a large delegation to se- 
cure the needed men for service.—Chief men: He 
makes the delegation impressive by reason of the 
standing of the men who compose it.—Cas:phia: 
Clearly a university, or training-school. ‘This: insti- 
tution, like the personality of Ezra himself, indi- 
cates that many Jews in Babylonia were engaged in 
the study of the religion and the worship of their an- 
cestors.—7he Nethinim: A verbal noun signifyin 
‘*the given ones,” Using the passive participle o 
the same stem, the Levites were ‘‘ given" to Jehovah 
**from among the sons of Israel,” and by him ‘‘given” 
to Che petente as helpers (Num. 8 : 16, 19; 3:9; 18: 
6; 1 Chron. 6: 48; alg pret Ezra 8:17). Later, by 
David and others, the Nethinim were ‘‘ given” to the 
priests and Levites as helpers (Ezra 8 : 20 ; 2 : 36-58, 
7o, etc.). Look up: the details with a concordance, 
The names of persons who were Nethinim seem to 
indicate that some of them at least were of non-Jew- 
ish birth. They are classified-as temple servants, of 
a lower grade than the priests and Levites. and Le- 
vitical singers and porters, In sacrificial worship 
there was much: disagreeable manual labor to per- 
form, to be done in.a ritually correct manner, 

Verses 21-23.—A fast: Public fasting appears as 
an institution in Israel from early in the times of the 
judges (for enamaple, Judg. 20 : 26; 1 Sam. 7: 6; 31: 
13; 2 Sam. 12: 16), but with somewhat greater fre- 

uency after the exile.—7ke river Ahava: Or *‘ the 
river at Ahava,” compare verses 15, 31. In all three 
verses, perhaps, .a place called Ahava (site now. un- 
known) on.the Euphrates.—A straight way: That 
God would remove obstacles, so that they would not 
have to waste time and energy in making detours.— 
The king: Artaxerxes Longimanus, Persian king of 
kings, 465 to 424 B. C.—T7he enemy in the way: As 
in the Turkish empire of to-day, and to a greater ex- 
tent, the subject races kept up their feuds, and 
preyed one upon another. he government did not 
succeed in keeping them in order.—7ke hand of our 
God, etc.: Ezra was an idealist. He refused military 
protection. Nehemiah was a practical business man, 
and he accepted the escort (Neh. 2:9). Both ma 
have been right, the conditions being different. Thin 
of Ezra's Sompany. however, as armed and capable 
of self-defense. he advantage of having a guard 
would have been mainly moral. 

Verses 24-30.—Chie/s of the priests: ** Captains,” 
prrerly officials.—Aven: Better ‘in addition to.” 

ee margin and verse 30. Sherebiah and Hashia- 
biah were Levites, new recruits from Casiphia (v. 
18), hereditary Levitical chiefs (Neh. 12: 24). There 
is ambiguity, but probably it means that Ezra com- 
mitted the treasures to twenty-four men, twelve 
priests and twelve Levites.—7he offering, for the 
fouse ; For making it glorious (Ezra 7: 27).. So far 
as appears, not for building or rebuilding; but for 
upkeep and furniture and sacrifices.—7a/en/s ; - 
an average make the talent of. silver $1,500, and the 
talent of gold $15,000.. See :* Money” in some recent 
Bible Dictionary.—Darics : A weight, also a Persian 
gold coin, about equivalent: to a five-dollar piece.— 

rass, precious as gold; Perhaps for their work- 
manship, perhaps for some other reason.—Chiefs ... 
princes: The Hebrew word is the same for the two ; 
the appointed officials, ecclesiastical and civil. 

Verse 31.—The twelfth day : Some time in March. 
They traveled perhaps 700 miles, reaching Jerusalem 
the first day of the fifth month (Ezra 7 : 9).— 7ve 
enemy and the lier-in-wait: They and their treas- 
ures were a temptation to lawlessness and race 
ak ogy and- greed. 

erse 36.—Sa/rapfs: In the Bible satraps are more 
numerous and less important than in some rts of 
later Persian history.—Beyond the River : West of 


. the Euphrates, especially the Syrian regions. 


Auburn, N. Y. 
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A New Beginning 
By the ‘Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


IRST, let us try to realize the situation in which 
our lesson emerges,—by no means an easy task, 
for the whole story of the Return has never. been 

told and never will be. We possess only fragments 


of the story,—obviously authentic, it is true, the 
are amiel on the memoirs of Ezra pet 
Nehemiah,’ two ‘leaders of the Retufi,—but 


still only fragments, which there yawn great 
gaps silence, one of these extending over half a 
rue. Let us recall, however, the essentials of 
the story. J 

The fvet Return, of 536 B.C., is now long past. Un- 
‘dertaken in high h and tremendous enthusiasm, 
it had ended in disillusionment, demoralization, and 
. despair. The little colony centering in Jerusalem 
did not grow either in numbers or in coura The 

phets, Haggai and Zechariah, had done their best 


y threatenings and promises (some of tlie latter sin- © 


Harry ng J winsome) to rouse the spirit of the people, 
ut it was of no avail. A cynical spirit arose, open! 
advocating denationalization by mingling with the 
native races, and the startling thing is that the 
priests, who might have been expected to be the 
apostles of exclusiveness, were foremost in this aban- 
donment of the nation’s mission and a ess. 
There was doubtless a j{ of protest, who would 
have died rather than abandon their distinctive 
nationality; but they were in the minority, and just 
as in Ahab’s time Israel was in danger of formal ab- 
dication of her place in'the counsels of God. 

If new blood and life were to be infused into the 
rab | colony, there was but one from which 
hey could come,—from the ghettos of Babylon, where 
another Israel lay still in the womb of the Persian 
capital. By no means all Israel had come out in the 
first Return: there was left a great body of Jews in 
the very heart of heathendom, biding God's time. 
Their very embedment in heathendom kept them 
distinct from it, and gave them a horror of it which 
_ the poor colony in Judea was fast losing; and the 
were profiting by their position to take survey of all 
God's doings with the nation and to crystallize their 
convictions regarding God. 

Among this body of men—"‘ Israel of the Empire,” 
as it has been distinguished from the colony which 
_, was ‘Israel of the Province "—groups of men had 
formed the habit of gathering together to read to- 

ether, reflect upon and perhaps re-edit the ancient 

istory of Israel and its great system of law. 

Among these men was one who stood above all 
others for his learning and Atte, of purpose, 
—the priest Ezra, sixteenth from Aaron in direct 
descent. To this man, whose heart was no doubt 


torn by the news which would come through ‘from - 


time to time of the luckless colony, came the great 
idea that what the New Israel needed was a constitu- 
tion, and that that .constitution should be oe 
else than the lessons of the entire past translate 
into codified laws,—laws of ritual for worship, and 
laws of observance for daily life. ‘If all Israel’s life 
were hedged round by a law,” he argued, ‘* which 
would organize both worship and social customs, Israel 
would be conserved.” The idea and its realization 
make Ezra a second Moses, and give him a place of 
peek gee? A et ae in the preparation for the 
kingdom of ; 

And the steps by which he sought the realization 
of the idea show him a practical leader of men. First 
of all, he gathered disciples around him that he might 
disseminate his idea, and that it might take fire ‘in 
other bosoms as well as his own, ext he sought 
the favor and assistance of the king, for he designed 
a movement not less national than the first Return. 
One reads with astonishment of the facile kindness 
_ of the king toward the enterprise, until one reads tke 

words (7: 33). ** Why should there be wrath against 
the realm of the king and his sons?” and in a flash 


one sees the chronic misgiving gnawing at the heart . 


of polytheism lest there a powerful left out. 
That note of fear is in. sharp contrast to the firm 
courage given to Ezra Lf his monotheism: the re 
tition of the phrase, ‘‘the hand of God upon us,” 
shows how strong had become Ezra's faith in one 
overruling Providence. In quite a new way the 
ehurch-nation that Ezra was going forth to found was 
to be a people of One God, one Spiritual Being, intoler- 
ant of Iytheism and idolatry. 

The king’s generous firman secured, Ezra appoints 
a rendezvous for volunteers for the Return. Some fif- 


teen hundred men responded tothe call. The numbers - 


are astonishingly small, but they seem to have satis- 
fied Ezrain all but one point,—the absence of Levites. 
At the first Return, seventy-eight years before, only 
seventy-four Levites had volunteered; now, not one 
offered. We do not know why as a class the Levites 
should have been so unpatriotic; we have little more 
to guide us than the denunciations of Ezekiel uttered 


against them. * 


Two further facts are emphasized in connection 
with this Return: Ezra’s resolve not to ask for an im- 
perial escort, and his scrupulous provision for the 
care of the gifts with which the caravan was laden. 

His being ‘‘ ashamed "to ask for an escort can onl 
be understood as the outcome of his conception bot 


“venture to pass through 


THE SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


of God and of the mission velba oy on In these 
conceptions the spiritual was 
distinct place. Ezra's exodus was for religious, 
political, ends: he was going to found a n 


a 


an.idea, a religious . It was, he felt; 

that oo was goin g forth hag serve a. 
appear ndent upon the secular arm. speoly. olve 
at the shine Ties tested and strengthened the reli- 
gious faith of his volunteers, 


Feet maew 0.28 - yd God was not eager ne per | 
prudence is shown, charge to his picked men 
hie treasure. 


who were to his. ‘In that he 
hits on a principle ble to each of us: ** Ye are 
holy unto the Lord: the vessels are holy also.” It is 


self-consecration which, placed first, ‘leads to a se 
of obligation and stewardship in the matter of 
gifts and resources entrusted to us, ~ 


MontTRrREAL, CANADA. 
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- Oitental 1 Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


HERE we encamped three days 
0 


(v. 
had to be allowed for those w 


ed an ever more 


had ‘been de: 


layed by unexpected hindrances, Men had to’ 


be appointed to inspect the | and have it 
made into half-load bundles for each side of the bag- 
gage animals, and to find out how many camels, 
mu 


es, and donkeys would be absolutely necessary 


for transp service. Allowance had also to be 


made for the animals that would certainly become you 


useless by sickness, back sores, and by falling lame. 
The amount of provision had to be caref looked 
into. When the annual pilgrimage to Mecca starts 
from Damascus, the shaykh or director of the proces- 
sion has to be a man of great experience with 
to the road and its di 
abundant resource and patience in keeping peace 
and order among his own people, se 
‘Against the enemy in the way (v. 22). The in- 
habitants of the Syrian desert reg it as their em- 
pire. They have neither custom-house nor e of 
tariff, but they take all they can get. from those: who 


has now its electric light and electric.cars, but two 
hours’ journey beyond its suburbs the traveler may 
encounter the Bed’ween whose ancestral salute as 
sons of Ishmael is ‘‘ Strip, deliver.” 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt, 
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Testimony Tested 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


ISSIONARIES and other Christians find them- 
selves face to face with the same problems of 
faith and practise that confronted Ezra. We 

testify to God’s power to convert the hardest sinners. 
Shall we really go forward as though we expected 
him todo it? We testify that our lives are in God’s 
hands, and he can strengthen the weak and heal the 
sick. Ought we to trust him to do this for us, or use 
other means at hand? We testify that Ged can 
ive us wisdom for our work. Shall we trust him 
or knowledge or depend on study to conquer lan- 
guages and information? We testify te Ged’s abil- 
ity to supply every need, and to care for the widow 
and fatherless, Shall we issue appeals to all classes 
of men for aupeest ; shall we f° forward without 
money in hand; shall we take life insurance and lay 
up money for ‘‘a rainyday”? We testify to God's 
wer to protect from evil men and other dangers. 
Should missionaries refuse to fire-arms in trav- 
eling dangerous roads, and s they decline to 
call. on their home governments for protection in 
times of war and rioting ?. What course of action is 
foolish neglect and presumption, and what is sub- 
lime faith and loyalty to Goa ? 

It is unsafe to lay down a fixed rule, but two prin- 
ciples have helped to guide many a Christian mis- 
sionary in these earphone P ms. First, God 
does not ask us to follow the example of other men, 
but to trust and follow Him. Zerubbabel took-a 
guard; Ezra did not, pase wens out under a society 
with guarantees; Hudson Taylor did not. Living- 
stone carried fire-arms for self-protection. Gilmour 
did not. God leads different men in different ways. 
Some are called to give testimony to one thing and 
some to. another. nd, the one thing of impor- 
tance is that we keep in such fellowship with 
that we know his will for us, and so that our precau- 
tions testify to our faith and fidelity,and not toour lack 
of such faith. Ezra took certain precautions without 
endangering his testimony. If we would venture 
more upon our faith in God, our testimony to men 
would be more convincing ; we would save in worry 
and in money, and we would be more sure of success 
and safety. Those engaged in God's work, and fol- 
lowing his leading, are in partnership with him. Their 
lives, their treasures, their health, and their success, 
are in his hands. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
. By William. H.. Ridgway 


The Pennsy.— Seek of him a right way for us (v. 
21, Auth. Ver.). To Yisomn Gonthevitie to ; 


tgh 

_ there is just one t way. Through the vall 
across the rivers, andor tha hilie, andl over the moun 
_ tains goes the In fact, 
that is exactly w this 7b the state 
is called— t tof) 4 nt that 
‘looks after it is the Maintenance of Way. Off of this 
disaster. 


way, whén: ‘Igo to. Pitts i, 

There van from Cradiotown westward to 

Buryville. ‘The soul that gets 

off that wa Anda doatt aoash fe thedites (John nes6 mvev. 
242 ve knows its wa 

pa Woulantt like 


to know your way? The Great Engineer laid 
rails, Both nickel steel that never fail—prayer 
and faith, Don’t you want to arrive? You can’t do 
it over your own uagresed hyd hill and down dale 
i at way without finding death in a ditch. 
hink of any ville fellow trying to go to Pitts- 
burgh up the rough old pike and through the busbes 
and swamps, instead the great prepared 
way that passes the town. y, even the tramps 

. travel the ties! Do 
the Guns.—/ was ashamed to ask of the king 


- Of steel the engineers have laid. 


a ba » Tone nt (v. 22). Was Ezra right? How 
far can this principle be worked? You are a child of 
Ged. Do own'a revolver? I think I have told 


once ‘ore that some one asked that magnifi- 
cent soldier, Stonewall Jackson, if: he ever felt fear 
in battle. -Said he, *‘ My religion teaches me to feel 
as safe in battle as in bed. When God wants to call 
me home he will find me. My only business is to be 
ready.” If the ment of Great Britain should 
turn to God, could she scrap her Dreadnaughts and 
hold her ‘empire? (Ex. 19 : 4-6; pa 9 : 12, 16, 20.) 
William Penn founded this state with fever a’ Miles 
Standish nora Daniel Boone. George Miiller‘hever 
asked a man for a shilling for his’ great orphanages. 
Hudson Taylor never for the China Inland 
Mission. Hear Paul boast in Philippians 4 : ro. And 
God does. Some Christians go to meeting and talk 
about ‘‘ trust,” then home and have a nervous 
chill at the first whistle of a north wind from up the 
Brandywine valley ! 
So Easy to Get.—//e was entreated of us a 
23) Don’t believe in fasting? Try this one for 
God always hears his 
"s hand in: this life, his- 


example (Isa. 58: 6,°7). 
a : Few pee G ¢ ‘eed fn 
tory guse they’ don’t give a change to 
manifest himself. 4 aring for.them. *Thefe is 
scarcely an employer in the land who will not be 
entreated of his mien. Note, of his men. Not of some 
outsider. “Men: treat God as they would not. a good 
employer. God treats mien as well as the best em- 
ployer treats his men, and unspeakably better. Would 
you one favor and. promotion if you don’t make 
where you are?. You do nothing for the firm, 
ow can the firm do big things for you? Never forget 
are 15:18. These Jews had given up whisky, to- 
cco, money, catds; gambling, and other idolatry 
and had come back to Ged for They, like you 
and that fellow from the gutter, had only to ask to 
receive, Who wouldn’t love a God like that ! 


The Twins.— Weighed unto them the silver, and 
the gold (v. 25). Five millions. The business way 
of him. No soldiers, but all precautions with the 
trust funds. Carelessness in money matters well- 
nigh unpardonable. Godliness and business travel 
together. The big magazine and outdoor advertisers 
must do big business to pay the enormous cost. Did 

1 ever know that about ninety percent of them are 

hristian men? Investigate and be surprised, as I 
was. Oats, soap, meat, shoes, collars, bread, bis- 
cuits, pickles, candy, and everything else but liquors, 
Yes, e, business and liness are great chums, 
and the fellow who sneers at godliness is not: only 
wicked, but a great fool to boot (r Tim. 4 : 8). 


The Record.—7he hand of our God was upon us 
(v. 31). Only yesterday the New York papers had a 
great account of taking a few millions around a cor- 
ner under the watchful eye of a police escort. Yet 
here was a tremendous undertaking that would be 
notable any time. Along, four-months’ journey with 
five millions and no escort, and notadetail. Only 
thing worth putting down is God’s care,—** He deliv- 
ered us.” Ever sitice ay marriage each night I write 
in a journal my family history for the day. ‘* Baby 
has a new tooth.” ‘Aunt Sally has come to make a 
visit.” ‘* Paid yey Sond whitewashing the fence.” 
While I record the hopes and fears, the succésses 
and failures, the joys and sorrows, I also put down 
the fact that God cares for us—and I tell how.’ My 
descendants are not likely to wade through the de- 
tail, but they will take note with at satisfaction 
that their Ridgway forbear held to the hand of God. 
The sacred historian is not concerned with the frights 
and annoyances of the journey, but with God’s over- 
sight po 4 protection and the safe arrival. So he 
writes that down for us for the same reason taat 
John wrote (John 20 : 312). 


CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 








‘LESSON FOR NOV. 19 (Ezra 8: 15-36) 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


This department utilizes the Underwood 
Travel System as a help in studying the regular 
lessons, Forty-five different places are visited 
in 1911. . The forty-five s hs cost $7.50, 

‘and if ordered at one time a -bound, - 
lone sone is. given nee Brae rye 
visit M Igo are revisit IgIl; 
already owning the 1g1o material eetll dedes 
only eee ge new of these he to make pad ry 
1911 ’ e of ma 

: ably be Cun. preci the ear. 
Eleven ‘ are to be used with the 
lessons j quarter 
Those whoown the 1910. need order 
only eight ; price, $1.34. Less than four stereo- 

aphs'in one order are 20 cents each, 


| scopes, 85 cents eath. Postage or is 
ae may be sent to The y 
1 Times Co., 1038 Walnut Street, Phila- 


: delphia, Pa. 


ZRA’S route is not definitely known, but 
he probably journeyed det of Da- 
mascus cod then went down through 

‘ the east-of-Jordan country in order to evel 
the unfriendly Samaritan people. . If so, he 
may have crossed the Jordan at an old ford 

‘almost opposite Jericho. From the eastern 
cliffs near the ford one can get a particularly 
fine view across the valley toward Jerusa- 
lem. : , 

Notice, on our map, where the point of 

‘ alarge V, marked 41, rests on the river bank, 
with its arms feaching westward to the 
Judean highlands, Jf you stand to-day at 
that spot marked 41, and look westward over 











MAP PATENT No. 656,569 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
, PATO IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


the space between those spreading lines, you 
have directly before you the same reach of 
country which Ezra may have found spread 
out before him, Down at the foot of the 
cliff on which you are standing the river 
waters are flowing by; you see a broad ex- 
panse of the stream, with a low, curving 
bank on the farther side, most of the way 
covered by small trees and tangled bushes. 
In one spot straight ahead the bank is open 
and hare, That is the place where you stood 
beside the river (April 2) when you were 
studying the story of Naaman’s cure. 

For some distance back from. the western 
bank you notice the ground is rather low and 
. overgrown with bushes ; then it rises, formin 
: a long, level shelf or terrace, with drier soi 

and less vegetation. That level is the plain 
. of Jericho. The old city used to stand at its 
. farther side, just a little farther to the north 
: (right) than you are now looking. . Beyond 
the plain, seven or eight miles from where 
you stand, high hills rise, in long, overlapping 
- ridges against the westernisky. ‘Those ridges 
are part of the Judean highlands. Jerusalem 
lies over beyond the hills which you see far- 
thest- to the left. The Jericho-Jerusalem 
road climbs up through those highlands, fol- 
lowing, a part of the way, the natural route 
of one of the ‘* wadies ’’ or river valleys. 

Ezra had probably been born and brought 
up in the distant land far behind, beyond the 
Arabian desert. Until he got some such 
glimpse of the Holy Land as you have now, 
he too knew it only from reading the Old 
Scriptures or from listening to travelers’ tales ; 
but he knew the éarly history and poetry of 
the Hebrews much better than most of us do, 
begause he had SY ge many of the old books 
with his own hand, ‘ He was all aflame with 
eager enthusiasm for the revival of Hebrew 
life on the old ground. He longed, above 
all things, fora chance to share his knowledge 
and his religious ardor with his brother He- 
brews.in Jerusalem yonder. Tow full of new 
promise the Promised Land must have looked 


; 1.84. | 
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to Ezra’s eyes, when, after pau. al wicking 
and waiting, his opportunity was made plain 
To get splendid outlook for yourself, 
use a st raph entitled ‘‘ Jordan and the 
west 
Moab.” biiovbale eels 
RQ. pt 
By. Philip E. Howard. 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father! 
k hat thy h is outreached 
ah abe Sine. We. avk thee that we éa 


réo- | not walk alone, or in any day of our lives make 


by ourselves for the day's need. We 
seech thee that we may not be ‘like unruly 
children, withdrawing our hand from thine in 
the wilful desire to have our own way, but may 
we trustingly walk where thou dost lead, glad 
of any path, and glad when there.is no path, 
while we are with thee. We pray that thou 
wilt impress upon us the lessons of pee | care over 
thy people of old. May we not think of thee as 
a distant God, but as our very present and lov- 
ing Father, who in the person of his Son Jesus 
and by the gift of the Holy. Spirit, has 
shown forth his love and continues so to. do in 
unbounded measure toward his children. We 
ask this in Jesus’ name. Amen: ° 


After the Lesson.—You have often heard 
of some one in‘ deep sorrow of whom it is 
said,** The hand of God is heavy upon ‘him.”’ 
But God’s hand does not bring heaviness to 
those who seek him, lt lifts the heaviness 
of-our human lives; it is outreached in ten- 
derness and in strength to make’the load 

ter for us, and-not ‘heavier, ‘Some of us 
in thinking back to. the time when we were 
very small, would not speak of how heavy 


‘father’s. hand was upon us when he -was 


leading us in. the ‘dark, or lifting us over a 
rough place ia the road. In.this wonderful 
return of the people of the Captivity:to their 
home, they went with- the assurance that 
God’s hand was upon them,—for what? 
Yes, as the Golden Text tells us, for good, 
It is not the grip of an officer of the law that 
truly pictures the’ way in- which God lays 
hold of us, but rather the lift that we get from 
the strong friend in time of special need. Let 
me put this on our blackboard so plainly that 
‘we need never forget it when we hear some 
one say that because a good man is suffering 
the hand of God is heavy upon him. Let us 


| remember this comforting text. 





THE HAND on (foo 


‘UPON THEM THAT SEEK HIM 











No matter how hard our way may seem, 
or how many dangers appear to beset the 
path, we may go on courageously with the 
assurance that God’s hand will lift us over all 
the hard places, How good it is to trust 
utterly to Him! 


_ PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Faith of our fathers, living still.’’ 
** I heard the voice of Jesus say." 
** Our God, our help in ages past."’ ; 
** O troubled heart, be thou not afraid." 
“ A mighty fortress is our God.” 
* Oft in danger, oft in woe." 
_“* He leadeth me: O blessed thought.”* 
** Be not afraid whate'er betide.”’ 
** Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go.” | 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
"  Peaten book “ Songs.”) 
Psalin 122 : 1-5 (267 : 1-4.) 
Psalm 84 : 1-8 (169 : 1-4). 
Psalm 1r2t : 1-4 (263 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 145 : 13-16 (312 : 1-4). 
Psalm 17 : 5-7 (28 : 1-3). 


% ; 
' Lesson Home-Readings 
— under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and a ved by the American 
Section of the International Lesson Committee.) 
at —ag 8 ; 15-36 . Ezra’s Journey to Jerusa~- 


em. 
‘T.—Eera 7 : 1-10. Ezra’s Purpose in this Jour- 
ney. 


W.—Ezra 7411-28. . . Ezra’s Royal Firman 
(Permit). 

T.—Ezra 8: 1-14. . Ezra’s List of Heads of 
Houses. 


F.—Ezrag: 1-15. ; Ezra’s Prayer for Israel. 

S.—Ezra 10 : 1-17 . Separating Israel from the 
People of the Land. f 

S.—2 Cor. § : 20106: 18. “Be not unequally 
Yoked with Unbelievers." 


from. the cliffs of 


‘Tbe those that 


‘7 the~ successful 
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‘Fhe Mustration Round - Table 


; LL. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of.this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 

"Sa seamnamee. pick oadries 

P the material, the 

year's - calendar, will be sent for a two- 

cent stamp. 

' The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
come out of: contributors’ 
experi preference will be 

\given to..such illustrations, when they are 

equally acceptable aint and. eff ctiveness. 

Peegrmen phe myery py apes 

as J a see. mM, ? 

» (Golden Text). One. of our modern ary 

) writing of a conversation that he.once held 

| with 'a member of Phillips. Brooks’ chureh in 

Boston, says, ‘* She was telling of his beau- 
tifa and powerful spirit, and said that they 
| were all. continually conscious of: the. fact 
that he-had a power they haxin’t, but that all 

-longed for; that he seemed to have a great 

secret of power they hadn’t, but that they 

often tried to find, "She continued, and in the 
| very next sentence went on to tell of the 

- fact that during a certain period of each day 

he .took himself alone. into @ little, silent 

room, fastened the door behind him, -and 
daring this period under no circumstances 
could he be seen by any one. ‘The dear 
lady knew these’ two things; she knew and 
was influenced ~ his great soul power. 

She also knew of his going thus into the 

silence each day; but it had never once oc- 

curred. to her to put the two together.’’— 


ience. The 


Waldo Trine. 

Insuring a Safe Run.— 70 seck of him a 
straight way for us (v. 21). A railroad-én- 
gineer in Colorade had an exceedingly diffi- 
cult run, but he always made it successfully. 
A Young Men’s Christian Association sec- 
retary once made the tripon the engine. At 
a cértain point the engineer asked the secre- 
tary to sit down quietly and not say any- 
thing until he was spoken to, The engineer 
stepped forward in the cab, placed one “hand 
on the throttle and the other on the air- 
brake, and began to whistle, “‘ Jesus, Saviour, 
pilot.me.’’ . Over and over he whistled the 
tune in.the darkness of the night, amid the 
noise of the rushing train. 
ger was over he turned to the secretary, and 
said, ** This will explain. why I can make 
thiswun,’?.- Ezra’s seeking help of. God. ex- 
plains why he was able to ‘‘make the run” 
to Jerusalem’ through ‘hostile, dangérous 
country, without the king’s ‘‘ band of sol- 
diers and horsemen to. help.’’—Zdwin. 2. 
Brown, Mexico City, Mex. _ Incident told 
by Secretary Turner of the Y. M, C, A. of 
Mexico Citys ‘ 

** Practise What You Preach.”—J was 
ashamed to ask of the king aband of sol- 
diers and horsemen to help us against the 
enemy in the way, because we had spoken 
unto the king, saying, The hand of our God 
is upon all them that seek him, for good 
(v. 22). A fountain-pen salesman entered 
the Offite of a prosperous business man, and 
after giving a number of forcible arguments 
succeeded in receiving an order for five hun- 
dredpens, the business man promising that 
if all was satisfactory larger orders would 
follow. The young salesman was greatly 
pleased, and quickly pulling out his order- 
book, began writing itdown, The merchant 
was about to leave the room with another 
; who was awaiting him when, turning, he no- 

‘ticed the salesman. Then he broke forth ; 
** Hold on, sir, I decide to cancel that order 
right.now,’’ and with no other e i 
4 walked into his ‘private office. 
man, crestfallen, waited a few minutes and 
then left the store, A short time later the 
bookkeeper said to the ietor, “* Why 
did you cancel that order?’? “ Why,’ said 
business man, “he talked 
fountain-pen to me for nearly half an hour, 
and then booked my order with a lead- 
| pencil.’ His practise did not agree with 

is profession, . Ezra did not make that mis- 
take.—7he Rev. James D. Jeffrey, Detroit, 
Mich. From’ The Mic Presbyterian. 

The prise for this week is awarded to this 

illustration. 


Defeating the Enemy By  Bravery.— 
I was ashamed to ask of the king a band of 
| soldiers and ‘horsemen to help us (v. 22). 
Ezra’s host deliberately cut themselves off 
from the usual human assistance. When the 
Romans landed on the coast of Britain there 
came swarming to meet them tens of thous- 
ands of the savage natives of the country, 





and as the primitive people gathered along 
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their white cliffs and looked down upon this 
strange foe, they uttered howls of rage and 
seemed to be about to cast themselves down 
and exterminate the invaders. It was then 
that the Romans, offering sacrifice to their 
s and looking for one moment out across 
rm toward vo aya-coaoan pt ghar they 
t never see again,: - preparing 
their ships for flight that thus in ‘case of the 
pat, which seemed to be almost a certainty, 
they might flee in safety, lighted each man 
‘atorch and set yar to the Meer su mney would 
have been their only hope of escape in case 
of disasters And as the savages along the 
cliffs, many times in-number the invaders, 
looked down upon that heroic act they were 
struck with a fear that caused a panic to come 
upon them, and they fled. before the heroic 
band who bad counted the cost and squarely 
met tlie issue in the time of testing, as the 
dry leaves are whirled —— the tempestu- 
ous wind.—Zi/eanor. R.: Breck; Vineland, 
N. J. From Victory Fhrough Surrender, 
by B. Fay Mills. 

A High Standard Needed.— Ye are holy 
unto Jehovah (v.28). Mr. Beecher, refer- 
ring to the necessity of every ‘business man’s 
having a high standard, used the illustration 
of an le: ‘If it walks on the ground: it 
will be kicked ; if it flies to a tree it will be 
stoned ; if it goes to the top of a tree it will 
be shot. There is no way but to soar up in 
the air above all these attempts, And so it 
is with a Christian, He must put his stand- 
ard so high that it will be above all the power 
of men,’’—Achsa L. McDowell, Jilisondurg, 
Ontarie. Prowl Onward.) ¢-  « | 

How Faith Shows,— Watch ye, and keep 
them, until ye weigh them before the chiefs of 
the priests (v. 23). Ezrais a fine example of 
prayer and prudence, piety and practical - 


on 
1 


‘city. John Wesley tells us that on a certain 


occasion he was cured by sulphur and suppli- 
cation, and all men who ate as wise as they are 

will practise the dual treatment. Trust 
n God by all means; but let your trust be 
shown in worldly caution, A marine in- 
surance company at Cadiz once took the 
Virgin Mary into partnership, covéhanting 
to set aside Ker ttion of the profits for the 
enrichment of shrine in that city, not 
doubting that she would protect every vessel 
in which she had such a manifest interest. 


“The ihfatiiated company underwrote ships of 


all sorts at ceduced rates, and forthwith came 
to grief, The same snare entices spiritually- 
minded’ men to-day. Dispensing with a. 
nary circumspection, they attempt to conduct 
their business on what they consider a relig- 
ious basis; when they ought to know ‘that the 
most religious basis is the sound commercial 
basis.— WV. Hetherington, Plumstead, Eng. 
From ‘‘ Inspiration of Common Life,’ by 
W. L. Watkinson, 

Looking at the Wrong Side.— 7he Zand 
of our God was upon us (v.31). Dt. George 
F. Pentecost tells about going to'see a parish- 
foner who was in deep affliction. He found 
her embroidering a ‘sofa pillow cover. He 
asked her to let him take it in hishand. He 
purposely turned it on the wrong side, and 
then. remarked to her that it did not seem 
beautiful to him, and that’ he wondered why 
she should be wasting her time upon it. 
**Why, Mr. Pentecost,’® she replied, ‘‘ you 
are looking at the wrong side ! Turn it over,’’ 
“That is just what you are doing,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘ you are looking at the wrong side of 
God’s workings with you.. Down here we 
are looking at the tangled side of God’s 
providence; but he has a plan—here a stitch 
and there a movement of the shuttle—and in 
the end a beautiful work.”’—Mary £. Wat- 
son; Hartford, Conn. ~ " 


Department Helps | 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON ‘TEACHING.—God™ does watch 
over his people, 

Note.—The two cities and the jour- 
ney may be pictured simply upon the sand- 
board or a table, 

Before the Lesson.—At this season the 
long journey of the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
origin of Thanksgiving Day may. be used as 
an introduction. Show, if possible, the pic- 
tures of the Pilgrims leaying Holland, the 
Mayflower, and the Landing of the Pilgrims. 


( Continued on next page) 
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Books st the E Bible (Chart) 
Ze, 40x! 
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Sinema os 


paper, see" ene ‘muslin 
fei tae a 
Write for wlustr “$8,80 sachy 


Attendance and Offering Thee ened i 
36x22 inches—11-16 inch thick. This wy 

made of ‘Oak. beautifully ned and 

is so arenas? 5 that cards and num’ 

readily withdrawn and th pagd used for 3 

announcements. Price, $3.50 


** The Easy ’’ Marker 
printing the c the Chardhs or Sunda vechool baices ai 


Descriptee. rica os ad Fi oy a Markers on 

Bible Pictures r ’ 

ele soa in an 
Spito te s10 Sceool Benners 





tive port- 


ora sty 
vite for _ omy Pamphlet. 


Engraved Visiting Cards 
tt Visiting Const of ved 
acaba a7 te 


Tarbell’ 8 Teachers’ Guide, ‘1912 
less, tb* eta Wery ie light and ‘help 


hods -uncover is immediately 


embodied in ihe book to render teaching at- 
’ tractive. 


Arnold's Practical Commentary on 
the International S.S. Lessons,1912 


Cloth id, Carefull ed 
He ysenaiaiee in ‘4 KS various departments. With 
aps and. Blackboard illustrations. 


A cuamiee 
Commentary. 


increat ng ~ 


Helps on the International L Lessons 


Acme ’s Record 
. Kor 441 names. us. Sot, 78 cts. 
Seal on abgront om receipl of 10 cts. te cover 
yo hey me Sunday School 
Complete in every detail for convenient 
‘A vomplete stk semi om receipe of § cemte tay 


nap se 


of Script K 
Magnificen oqfored Contains an illu 


of Christ i the T with text. 
The certificate Tee Racer ful piece . ot iegrapile hi 
=. Size, 12xq inches. 10 cts. 

; Destnaid. 


Celluloid Contest Buttons ' 
genes ghtone. The latest success for 
day-achool peer. Either 


eg ew yt ae 
. one 
po atD g agri contest but- 


tons (no lettering) at camoquien. 
Festival RecitatioOns and Exercises 


7 28 ete. Postpaid. or oa cover Kg pe 
or church and ey, gee selections, eopocialt use, * ” 
Christmas 


cts. hf i A 
ea 4 

aaipage a twenty-one’ ch sa dnelde  cieehe = 
suitable in and music for 

serous sencon. season of our Lord’s Nauviey, eavy 


The Gist 


By Rev Leather 
eee ati eda ae 


The Voaching @ of the fsesoons ; 
oie ng. vest-poc et bin be of ong san: 


day-school lessons for 1912. 
Superintendent's “5 Suapootions, 1912. 
y Frederick board cover, 
¢ conts ; ‘Sue 35 conte. Contains the 
nternational Lesson Text for all lessons of 1912. 
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Three Great Bibles of the 20th Century 
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| [The 1917 Bible | 
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Horsford’s 
for 
Weariness 


low. Then 


at the end of a busy day, when vitality is 


comes to the rescue of tired nerves. 
A teaspoonful in a glass. of cold water 
will be found wonderfully mee eee 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 











( Continued from preceding page) 
Tell’ briefly the story of their journey, and 
ae ae to find a home where they 
might freely worship God. é; 

was ready to guide his people. Re- 
peat a line or two of the church hymn : 


“* O God, beneath thy guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the waves."’ 


Many times they felt that God watched over 

them, and led them by the right;way. Sing: 
- ** Heleadeth me ; he leadeth me, 
By his ow hand h e leadeth me."! 


You will he glad to hear the story of some 
other people who long ago took a journey 
across and around a sandy desert to find a 
place in their homeland where they might 
worship God. 

Review and Intervening.— When King 
Cyrus told‘the Jews that all who wanted to 
return to Jerusalem mig ht do ‘so, only part 
of them went. back. Others stayed ‘ the 
lands where they had grown up, and where 
Esther and Daniel lived. About fifty thou- 
sand went: back. ‘(Show the pictures for 
October 15, 22, and 29.) At first they were 
busy building houses tu live in. Then they 
started to rebuild God’s house, but people 
who lived round about them made so much 
trouble that the temple building was 


God wanted them to work until th finished 


‘his house-of. worship. After a while God 


sent two prophets, who told the people that 
unless they went ahead to build the temple 
they would have trouble, but if they finished 
it t Ged would bless them. 

_These .messages made them more brave, 


so -they,went to work... When the temple 
was done ‘the 


planned a passover feast, 
which was a happy time, like our Thanks- 
giving, only it lasted a week. . 


** Let us sing a song, dear children, 
ae of wa to God above ; 


Sin lad thanksgiving, 
‘LV —~ my me sfnn wondrous love."’ 


(From “ God’s Goodness.” Carols; Leyda 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cts.) ° 

Lesson .Story.—Sometimes the people who 
stayed in Babylon heard about the friends 
who had gone to Jerusalem. Several years 
went by. When they knew that God’s tem- 
ple had been finished, some more wanted to 
go back. Ezra was chosen to be their 
jeader. He began to prepare for the jour 
ney. The king gave him letters of permis- 
sion to pass through the countries and cities 
on the way, and told the people of thosé 
places to help Ezra with what was needed 
for the journey. Ezra might have asked for 
a guard of the king’s suldiers and horsemen, 
but he wanted to prove to the people that 
God does watch over his children; so he 
said to the king: ‘‘ The hand of our God is 
upon all them that seek him for good.”” I 
think Ezra knew the beautiful Psalm. (Re- 

eat or read selections from the Traveler’s 
salm, 121.) 

When Ezra was ready for the journey, he 
sent word that all people who wanted to go 
with him should meet him by the river, He 
would not start on the long journey of four 
months without spending a day in fasting 
and prayer. They prayed for a straight way 
that they might not, get lost. See short 
prayer in ‘*Carols,’’ page 7.) 

Many friends gave them presents of gold 
and silver, which Ezra distributed —e 
strong men, that the money might be carri 
safely. Ezra told them to watch carefully, 
for the gold and silver would be weighed 
when ane reached Jerusalem to see if'it was 
all safe. 

They had a good journey, for God’s goed 
hand guided them all the way. They rested 
three days by the river before starting, and 
they rested iS days in Jerusalem after the 
journey was over, How.- gladly the people 
who lived there must have welcomed them ! 
I think they felt like singing : 

“His care » so precious that all our lives 
through 

We're wae: for he carethi for me’and for you.’ 

(Verse 2, page 18, Carols.) 


When they weighed the gold and silver it 
was all there; they offered presents and 
sacrifices of thanksgiving to'God for their 
safe journey. 

After the Lesson.—Repeat the Twenty- 
third Psalm to ‘‘ He leadeth me inthe paths 
of righteousness.’’ God is just as ready to 
guide: his children into right paths. now-as 
he was long ago, but the people must follow 
where he leads. Sing the refrain of ‘‘ Where 
lie leads me I will follow,’’ or, 


* Gladly we'll follow our Shepherd so dear,, 
Listening ever his kind voice to hear ; 
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And from his fold may our feet never strav. 
Keep us and guide us, dear Shepherd, we 


Les (Carols.) © 
Home-work.—Give a copy of the last verse 
of song to be learned at The older 


ones may copy it for themselves, 
Cuicaco, IL. 


* : 
My Class of Girls 
THE HAND OF Gop. 


OW much money would you take for 
your hand? Would ten thousand 
dollars you? ‘Why not? Can 

ou not almost eer the answers of the girls ? 

his man in our lesson referred to the hand 
of God. .If. God is a spirit, what gave Ezra 
the idea of the Aand?. He must have -had 
some experience of God’s gifts or his guid- 
ance, etc., resembling the work of our hands. 
Did he? Let us see. 

Who is Ezra? From Ezra (chap. 7) we 
learned Ezra’s family, home city, oo 
and ambition in lifé. We noted his desire to 
go to Jerusalem, This gave us our opportu- 
tunity for review. We recalled ‘the destruc- 
tion. of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
captivity, the earlier return, the conditions 
then and now, and the reconstruction of the 
temple, 

It was to this land that Ezra so desired to 
come. Whe was king now? Who came 
with Ezra? -We-diseussed the people, the 
wealth they carried;the time required for 


thefjeurdesh the country traverséd, the dan-— 
gers of the expedition. 


Who was.respon- 
sible? Who were missing.when the start 


‘had been made? - Who were the Levites? 


Why were they needed ? What did Ezra do? 

Wie went with them to protect them? 
Why.didn’t the king supply them with ae 
diers to protect them. and that gold? Why 
did Ezra claim they were unnecessary? Had 
he a right to say this? We marked and 
memorized. the latter. part of verse 22. Why 
did Ezra stop for a fast at the beginning of 
the journey? Why is he acknowledging 
now his weakness ? 

Ezra had said the hand of God is upon @// 
them ‘that seek him, for good, He must 
have had some experience or he would not 
have. been so sure, He mentions it,several 
times. _Here we put down our left hand on 
the: paper, and drew around it, leaving an 
outline of a hand. We read the following 
verses, and noted what had come to Ezra 
through God’s hand. We wrote in each 
finger :. 

Ezra 7 
favor. 

Ezra 7: 9: Guidance on journey. 

Ezra 7 : 28: Strength to do personal ser- 
vice, 

Ezra 8: 18: Supply of needs at right time. 

Ezra 8 : 31: Deliverance and protection. 


: 6:. Consideration and special 


In the palm of the hand we wrote the mem- 
ory text from Ezra 8: 22, and noted that 
God’s hand will bring these things to us as 
well, 

Dear girls, let us see the hand of God do- 
ing for us every day these same things, and 
Jet us try to d¢ the hand of God to some one 
else. Guide them, do them some personal 
service, supply some need, protect them from 
harm, injustice, or even offer your umbrella to 
protect some one from rain, for Jesus’ sake. 
Do you remember the hands of Jesus, how 
they blessed and helped? It was our closing 
prayer that we might serve others in this 
way, and see God’s hand guiding us. 

Our story questions seemed togroup them- 
selves under the following heads: I, Ezra; 
II, Jerusalem; III, Journey. If I have truly 
taught, my girls will KNOW that Ezra made 

a journey under God’s protection, will BE 
awake to the knowledge of the hand of God 
in their own lives, and will Do for some one 
the suggested acts. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson. 


How ‘have you ever seen the hand of 
God in your life? How can your hands be 
like the hands of God? 

Read Nehemiah, chapter.1., Who was 
Nehemiah? (Neh. 2:1.) . What message 
did he receive ? 

Read Nehemiah 2: 1-6, 
hemiah’s prayer answered ? 

Mark and memorize James 5 : Look 
up ‘‘fervent’’ and roleetonl’? i in rik dic- 
tionary. Did Nehemiah’s prayer have any 
effect on his country ? 

‘Read Jesus’ prayer: for his disciples (John 


How was Ne- 




















LESSON FOR NOV. Ig (Ezra 8 : 15-36) 


17). How would this prayer help the dis- 
ciples ? 

Read n Nehemiah’s- (Neh. 1). 
What does it do for tians to pray 
for their een A 

Read again Nehemiah 1. Find a confes- 
sion and a request. _ 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Your Class of Boys 
And One New Pian Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


F YOU are using the ‘‘ Foot-rule of His- 
‘tory ’’ (described in this department in 
The Sunday School Times for April 1, 

1911), you will insert:** Ez,’’ for Ezra, at the 
very end of the last inch, both in the middle 
rule and in the lower rule, You may also 
place in the middle rule ** S ” and ** P ”’ to 
remind the boys that at this very time Socrates 
and Pericles were living in Greece. 

To introduce the lesson, send the boys on 
a * picture hunt.’”’ They are to open their 
Bibles to Ezra 7, and are to hunt for the verses 
that paint a picture of Ezra, reading them 
aloud as fast as they find them, These will 
be verses 6, 10, 11, 25, and 28, 

To bring out the facts of this chapter and 
of chapter 8, address one boy as Ezra, and 
ask him to tell about his journey to Jerusalem 
and his errand there. He is to continue 
until he makes a mistake in regard to the facts, 
or forgets to speak in the first person, as if he 
were Ezra. he next boy will then take up 
the story at that point, and so you will con- 
tinue through the account of Ezra’s reform, 
related in C apters gand 10, Butask most. 
of your questions about the journey, and 
make: that as vivid as possible, since it is the 
main theme of the lesson, 


This Week’s Novelty.—I should make this 
a sort of ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ lesson, and 
should read ‘portions of Bunyan’s great alle- 
gory in preparation’ for it, 

Take a sand-tray, and use it to construct 
an ‘outline map of the region between Baby- 
lonia and Palestine. Set up some wooden 
blocks at Babylon. Set up others at Ahava 
near by. Speak of the distance Ezra had to 
traverse—over six- hundred miles; of the 
numbers with’ him—about 1,500 nien; of 
the wealth he carried—more than two mil- 
lor, ‘doljars* worth ;“and then ask the boys to 
namé’ some of the perils of the journey. . As 
each obstacle is mentioned, you will illustrate 
it of} the sand-map. ~ The robbers that in- 
fested the way will be represented -by little 
sticks painted black. The hilly country will 
be represented by heaps of sand. Rivers to 
cross. will be represented by long strips of 
white or blue paper, The sand itself will 
show the desert and dry land. But with a 
sharpstick trace a line right through all these 
obstacles, and set up along it white paper 
pennants with blue crosses, mounted on little 
sticks, —the symbol of God’s protection. The 
key to the lesson is verse 21. Have the boys 
repeat it often. Of course the boys them- 
selves will do as much of this work as possible, 
and they will enjoy it more if they do it than 
if they merely see you do it. 

Now for the application of all this to the 
lives of your boys. . Smooth out the sand, 
removing all the material you have been using. 
Tell the boys that you will next, with their 
help, represent the path of life that each one 
of them will follow, Draw a straight line, 
and set up at one end of it a goal-post covered 
with gilt. Ask the boys what should be their 
goal in life, ~ Perhaps they will say, ‘‘ ‘True 
Success.’? On the way to this goal they will 
find it necessaty to 6vércome many obstacles. 
Place across the path a thick woods, repre- 
sented by twigs of evergreen. That stands 
for the doubts that will assail their spirits. 
Buta boy will set up here one of the blue-cross 
flags used in the first ha'f of the lesson, and 
will tell! how God will help us to conquer our 
doubts, by the encouraging words of the 
Bible, by his voice of cheer in our hearts, by 
his answers to our prayers, by the friends he 
sends us, and so on. 

. Then pour a little water into a low place 
and make a ‘*swamp.”’ It will stand for de- 
spondency, so likely to seize upon all workers. 
A blue. cross flag will be set up here by an- 
other boy, who will tell how God is ready to 
help us out of all swamps of despondency by 





his loving promises, . 
Then you will heap up over the way of life a | 
great mountain called Difficulty, on the top | 
of which the banner of the cross will be placed, 
the boy interpeting it as meaning that God | 
will give us strength to surmount every diffi- 
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culty. Lions may be taken from a Noah’s ark 
and placed aleng the path, representing the 
hatred of evil’men ; and pits may be dug right 
on the path, standing for the deceit and tricks 
of Satan. In this way other obstacles may be 
shown, and at each will be placed the con- 
quering flag of God’s help. Atthe close have 
the class repeat once more in concert the key- 
note of the lesson, verse 21, 
Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read Neh. 1. Make a list of adjectives 
describing the kind of man you think Ne- 
hemiah was. From his prayer make a list 
of the elements that should be in every 
prayer. 

Boston. 

“ 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Mission of Ezra the Scribe to 
Judea: His Attempt at Reform 
(Ezra 7: 10; 450 or 400 B, C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLass SESSION. 
E NOW get back again to the story of 
the fortunes of —— in the post- 


exilic age. After the temple was 


completed in 516 the history of affairs in. 
Judah is pretty much of a blank. For thirty. 


more years (516-485 B, C.) Darius the Great 
sat upon the throne of world-wide empire. 
He conquered all peoples except the Greeks. 
At Marathon his hitherto invincible army 
met with a crushing defeat, five years before 
his death on the eve of a new invasion, 
During these years the Jewish colony was 
probably fairly prosperous. It formed a rev- 
enue district under a pekhah or governor, all 


being a subordinate part of the satrapy of | “ 


Syria with headquarters at Damascus. ‘he 
Jews had perfect freedom in the management 
and practise of their social and religious 
affairs. The pekhah was, however, forced to 
levy his own salary, This constituted the 
weak point in administration, and furnished 
a rich opportunity under weaker sovereigns 
for petty tyranny and spoliation. 

Next to the building of the temple the ob- 
ject. nearest to the hearts of the Jews was the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. Ezra 
4 :,6 23 seems to testify to two attempts, one 
in the reign. of Xerxes (4 : 6), the other in 
the reign of “Artaxerxes (4 : 7-23), to bring 
about the enterprise, so essential to the well 
being of the citizens of Jerusalem. But the 
counter appeals of the other peoples in Pal- 
estine were enough to prevent its success. 

During the reign of Xerxes (485-464 B. C.) 
the condition of affairs became steadily worse. 
Nehemiah (Neh. 5:15) bears eloquent, if 
incidental, testimony to the customs of the 
**governors’’ and their retainers. Read 
also Nehemiah 9:37. The prophecy of 
Malachi, which probably belongs chrono- 
logically to the period just before or just 
after the arrival of Ezra, bears witness also 
togthe many abuses which had crept into the 
religious life of the community. Socially, 
patriotically, and religiously its fortunes were 
at a low ebb. 

One way of mending these difficulties seems 
to have occurred to the majority of the priest- 
hood and nobility. They determined to end 
the enmity of the surrounding peoples by 
intermarrying with them. This was a re- 
versal of the policy adopted (Ezra 4 : 3) at 
least eighty years earlier. Not all of the no- 
bles (Ezra 9: 1.4) were ‘in accord with this 
revolutionary scheme, but it prevailed (Ezra 
9:2). 

Under such circumstances reformers from 
the outside were urgently needed. More- 
over they had to come from the greater 
Israel, whose working center was Babylon 
and the capital of the empire. The remain- 
der of the narrative of Ezra and Nehemiah 
centers our attention on the series of events 
by which the needed reform was accom- 
plished. 

There can be no dispute as to the events 
themselves which we are to study. They 
are clearly described. There is much con- 
troversy concerning the order in which they 
occurred. ‘ Some scholars read fwenty-seven 
in place of seven in Ezra 7 : 7 and others re- 
gard the Artaxerxes of the same verse to be 


( Continued on next page) 
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In the Bell Democracy 


. .Membership in ‘the tele- 
_ phone democracy of’ the 
‘ Bell System ‘means equal 
opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or 
where he is. | 
Each member of this Bell 
democracy has the same 
- chance of communication, 
- limited only by the distance 
:. the. voice can be carried.. 
However remote, whether 
in the: adobe house ‘on the 


“Rio Grande, on the Montana’ ~’ 


; Sheep ranch or.in the. iso- 
‘ lated’ New England farm '* 
_ house, the Bell telephone 
' is an open doorway to the 
Universal Bell System. 


ake | 


From each Bell outpost: 
run lines that connect it 
with the central office—that 
nerve center of the local 

Long distanee and toll. 
lines connect these nerve 
centers and furnish clear 
tracks. for telephone talk. 
throughout the land. e, 

12,000,000. miles of wire 
are the ‘highways ‘over. 
which 20,000,000 telephone’ 


The..Bell System binds. 


‘together the social and busi- 


ness activities of .a people: 


in’ a_shodlder-to-shoulder. 


march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH: ComPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


‘UniversatService 








Rauschenbusch’s CHRISTIANITY and the SOCIAL CRISIS 





By I. M. Haldeman, D.D. d.cfgnesrt 


entitled Socialism: 10°cents. CHARLES C. COOK, 150 Nassau Street, New- Yor 


sis of a College Professor’s New Book in 
Qid Book. iecents. Also pam , 4 
y 








@ Nothing is more encouraging to a good’ advertiser 
than to discover that his advertising has conveyed his 


message in such 


a way that those who read the 


advertisement want to know more about it. 


@ The Publishers of The :Sunday“Schsol:"Tinies ‘a- 


‘tend that rH 


advertisement in its‘pages shall be of 


the kind which the readers of the paper will be glad 
to know better. Any one who gains the good habit 


of using these advertising columns as a directory of 
needed things will thus be making use of a very important 


part of the paper. Please 


tisers, that -you saw. it in 


ay. when you write to adver- 


e Sunday School Times. 
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Children’s #2: 
TEACHER, 
Work = (es. 





ROBERT F, HORTON, D.D. 





Hero of 
A Life of Christ for the Young. Illustrated. 


“A well story of this grea’ life, in si 
Janguace, to hold the attention of all aalke 
.'— Herald and Presbyter. $1.25. 


BASIL MATHE WS, M.A. 


The Fascinated Child 
Talks with Boys and Girls. 

A book for the parent, teacher and minister. Part I, 
The Quest for the Child Spirit. In Part II, ‘Lalks With 
the Children. Part 111, Primary ‘Talks. Net $1.00. 
ALBERT C. MACKINNON, M.A. 


, The Bible Zoo 
Talks to Children about the Birds, Beasts 
. and Insects of the Bible. 
“The Zoo” contains “the lbird House,”’ “ the 
sect House,” “ the Lion House,” etc. Net $1. 


HUGH T. KERR, D.D. 
Children’s Story-Sermons. 


ts, teachers pastors, will find eighty- 
two short stories usable and suggestive.’ —Home and 
School. Net $1.00. ~ 


For S. S. Work 


A. H. MeKINNEY, Ph.D. 
_ Practical Pedagogy in the School 


“Dr. McKinney still further increase’ the debt of 

ligation under which he has. brought tors and 

lay-sc! een workers,"’—Sunday Sc ‘agasine. 
ce <7 


H, BE. CARMACK t 
How to Teach a Sunday School Lesson 


“ ble f 
aol eniast and enn Ha 
RAY CLARKSON HARKER 


The Work of the Sunday School 


A Manual for Teachers. 
“Treats supremely significant factors and forces 
which have a commanding place in sha 


ing the destiny 
of the churches.’’—Sidlicad Recordet Net $1.00. 


FLEMING H, REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave, Chicago, 125 No. Wabash Ave. 
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How Much 
Does Your 
Can you get it when you want it? 
Is it amply safeguarded from danger of 
This Company pays 5% interest on 
your savings. Interest checks reach you 
July. In over sixteen years there has never 
been a day’s delay. 
money at any time without notice—it is 
never tied up and out of your control. 
this Co its ample os 
and lis methods of doing business. 
1064 Calvert Baiiding, - ore, Md. 
UAL EIEN 8! LOTUS LOS SEES 
ff © Safest 
Well Chosen 2itsnin sist 
Over Five Million Delere in Loans Made and Ne 
investor 53% and 6@. References: ‘the Travelers 
- fpoarencs, Lompaay Hartford, Conn.; ‘The Farmers 
-THE ATKINSON WARREN & HENLEY COMPANY 
3% S. Robinion St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


taking 
Fa Vy. 
: Money Earn? 
loss? 
always on the first days of January and 
You can withdraw all or part of your 
Ask for the 
r the booklet telling about the 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT Co. 
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in ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
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Artaxerxes II, In each case they would 
place Ezra’s expedition after the building of 
the wall by Nehemiah, The question is 
ely a historical one,—a problem for the 
istorians of Judaism,—and does not in any 
respect affect the data before this class. 

e two lities, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, are noteworthy. Each represented 
Juécaism at its best. We. must really study 
them together in order to understand the 
establishment of Judaism as a social and re- 


ligious scheme, ‘They seem complemental, 


the unselfish patriot and the zealous scribe. 
Ezra rec the great work which had 

been quietly on in Babylon for at least 

a century. Impelled by the determination 


to conserve Jewish nationality as the basis of 
the Jewish religion, the sc of the race 
had given themselves to the congenial task 
of codifying and interpreting the ritual law. 
‘Their task was now complete : and Ezra, the 
very type and representative of these schol- 
ars, was cuosen to bring the completed law 
and its.ideals to. the attention of his country- 
men in Judea, He realized the strategic 
importance of again establishing full rever- 
ence for the Lawthere. Only at Jerusalem, 
‘in fact, could it be accurately obeyed. 

With high ideals. and exalted purpose 
(7 : 40) Ezra laid his plans for the journey. 
First of all he had to get the consent of the 
Persian king to the migration of such a num- 
ber as he desired to take with him, Call 
attention to the record of the Arman or com- 
miasion (7 : 11-26) which the king gave him. 
Notice the generosity of the specifications. 
Vérse 23 6 combined with-8 : 22 4 séems to 
indicate that Ezra at his audience with the 
king had ‘*spoken with lofty confidence of 
the Most High and his power to protect his 
servants and punish his enemies,’’ impress- 
ing the royal- mind, 

zra needed three things :.men, money, 
and authority: the men to give him some 
backing of public opinion in his reforms ; the 
money for replenishing the temple treasury ; 
and authority to administer religious affairs 
among his people. To what extent did the 
king grant these needs ? 

According to Ezra 8 : 15 there gathered at 
the river Ahava some 1,496 men. Why were 
there no Levites (v. 15) among them? Per- 
haps because the trend. of the times gave 
them less and less independence and im- 
portance, To exchange Babylon for Judea 
was a greater sacrifice ‘for them than for the 
priests. ‘But having added 220 of this class, 

zra was ready for the start. Including 
women and children, he was at the head of 
from 6,000 to 8,000 people. ° Hunter de- 


.clares that it represented every class in 


Israel, 

How long a journey were they to make? 
Trace it, if possible, on the map, up the 
Euphrates to Carchemish or its vicinity, then 
down past Damascus to Jerusalem, Think 
of their reasons for anxiety! They had no 
escort, yet were carrying a huge treasure. 
According to the narrative it was worth as 
much as two millions and a half of dollars, 
To whom was it entrusted ? 

How long did the journey take? (7 : 9.) 
What did Ezra think it worth while to say 
about it in his account? What was the first 
important official act of the expedition? 
How «lid its members show their gratitude 
to Jehovah ? ; 

‘Think of the character revealed by these 
incidental details ! This migration was made 
up of sober-minded, determined, reverent 
men, who came with Ezra because of the 
call of duty. SE 

Imagine the prestige, upheld by the mag- 
nificence of the gifts, by the generosity of 
the great king, and by the great reputation 
of Ezrc,° 

Chapters 9 and ro relate Ezra’s proceed- 
ings after a delay of tive months (Io : 16) in 
the matter of mixed marriages. His motives 
are unquestionable. . His methods were 
drastic. One hundred and thirteen homes 
were brokén up and the wives and children 
put away. All this was for the sake of pre- 
serving Israel’s purity and holiness, 

The incident of Ezra 4 : 7-22 may belong 
to this period. Ezra and his men (v. 12) 
may have begun to build-up the wall of 
Jerusalem. -If. so, his adversaries were en- 
abled to stop the work by force, and to put 
a temporary stigma of failure upon Ezra’s 
administration. , ; 

Conditions in Judea since the Completion 
of the Temple in 516. What influences.grad- 
ually weakened and disheartened the people? 

Conditions in Israel Abroad. What class 
of men had become prominent, and why? ~ 





Exzra’s Place and Purpose. Describe his 
character. What motives led him and his 
men to go to Judea? 

The Importance of the Movement. Show 
that it was ‘‘the most important event since 
the first Return.” . 


Books THAT May Be READ. 


Hunter’s ‘* After the Exile’’ (Vol. I, 214- 
20; II, 1-39) and Ryle’s ‘** Ezra and Ne- 
emiah ’’ make very satisfying books of ref- 

erence, 


Dai_y Home Work ON Next LEsson. 


The lesson for November 26 covers Nehe- 
miahi:1to2: 8. 


Monday.—Kead Nehemiah 1: 1-11, The 
tidings brought to Nehemiah, and his prayer 
for the fulfilment of Jehovah’s promises. 

T ~— Read Nehemiah 2:: 1-8. 
How he seized the favorable opportunity to 
ask the king to make him governor of Judea. 

Wed -—Read Numbers 14: 1-19. 
The intercession of Moses on behalf of Is- 
rael. How it reveals his great-heartedness. 

Thursday.—Read 1 Samuel 7: 3-14. The 
effectual prayer of Samuel for divine favor. 

Friday.— Read Daniel 9 : 1-23, and note 
the speedy answer to his prayer of supplica- 
tion. Is not all prayer answered as speedily? 

4 -— Read Acts 17 : I-19. e 
prayers of the church for Peter and how they 
-were answeréd, 

Sunday.—Read John 17 : 1-26... The 


prayer of our Lord for his disciples, 


THE Next LESSON OUTLINED FoR STUDY. 
1. Nehemiah. _ (1) What place did he 


hold at court and what was its importance ? |: 


(2}- Why did the Judzans appeal to him? 

2. The Appeal of the Delegation. , (3) 
What statement did they make? . (4) Why 
should it appeal so powerfully to him ? 

3. The Effect upon Nehemiah, (5) What 
was the purpose of his fasting and weeping? 

4. His Praver. _ (6) Notice its interesting 
address (v. 5); the humility of approach 
(v. 6a); the confession of sins (vs. 6 4, 7); 
the appeal to the divine promise (vs. 8-10), 
and the closing supplication for the people, 
and for Nehemiah as their representative 
(v. I). : , 

5. His Character. (7). What does . this 
chapter reveal to us concerning Nehemiah ? 


WASHBURN. COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





‘The Young People’s. 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, November 19, 1911. 


A Missionary Journey Around the World. 
XI. Missions in South America 
(Act8 19 : 13-30). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Ceremonial religion (Matt. 6: 1-5). 
‘luES,—The true priest (Mal. 2 : 5-9). 
WED.—Gospel freedom (Gal. 5 : 1-6). 
THURS.—Personal religion (1 John x : 7- 


10; 2:1, 2). 
Fri.—A world in darkness (1 John 5 : 19- 








at). 
Sat.—A world in light (1 John 2 : 7-11). 





What is your denomination doing for South 
America ? 
What 

America 
‘ 4 ad are Bibles distributed in. South Amer- 
ca 


ractical thing can we do for South 


OME people, under the impression that 
South America is a Christian country in 
the sense that England, Canada, Ger- 

many and Ireland are Christian countries, 
think that Protestant missionary work there 
is illegitimate. There was a time when the 
South American governments. themselves 
took this view, and excluded not only 
Protestant missions but all Protestants. 
But those were the days when the South 
American governments were under the con- 
trol of the South American Roman Catholic 
Church. When that day ended and these 
countries became. free republics, they made 
the presence of Protestants as legitimate as 
the presence of Roman Catholics, and some 
of them even went so’far as to invite Protes- 


tant immigration and with it the Protestant | 


religion. : 
When the subject was under discussion in 

the.Argentine, Alberdi, a prominent publicist 

wrote : j 4 
*¢Spanish America reduced to Catholicism, 
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with the exclusion of any other cult, repre- 
sents a solitary and silent convent of monks. 
The dilemma is fatal,—either Catholics and 
unpopulated, or populated and prosperous 
and tolerant in the matter of religion. To 
nvite the Anglo-Saxon race and the people 
of Germany, Sweden and Switzerland and 
deny them the exercise of their worship is to 
offer them a sham hospitality and to exhibit 
a false liberalism. To exclude the dissenting 
cults from South America.is to exclude the 
English, the German, the Trish and the North 
American, who are not Cathelics; that is to 
say, the inhabitants whom this continent 
most needs: To bring them without their 
cult is to bring them without the agent that 
makes them what they are, and to compel 
them to live without religion and to become 
atheists.” . 


Now in every South American country 
there are evangelical missionaries legally 
precgplond or tolerated. Andin many of the 
South American lands there are strong Prot- 
estant churches. In Brazil there are 28,903 
Protestant communicants, in Argentine 4, 800, 
in Chile 5,616. In all South America there are 
now 76,254 Protestant communicants and 
881 foreign missionaries, It could be wished 
that all the rest of the people were good, true, 
earnest Christians the Roman Catholic 
church, But they are not. “The men of 
South America are sige without any 
religion.. This is what the Bishop of ‘the 
Anglican Church in Buenos Ayres says both 
of the need and of the rare opportunity : 

‘*South America needs what Christian 
England, if the Church were but moved with 
more faith and love, could easily give—true 
religion; namely, Reformed, Scriptural, 
Apostolic Christianity. Our own people 
need it, that they may be saved from only too 

ssible degradation. The Spanish and 

-ortuguese-speaking people need it, that they 
may develop into the strong free nations they 
desire to be. The aboriginal races of Indians 
need it, that they may be saved from ex- 
tinction and find their place tooin the King- 
dom of God.’’ 

* Bishop Every is thinking especially of the 


(Continued on next page) 








The Tea Penalty 
A Strong Man's Experience 


Writing from a busy railroad town the 
wife of an employee of one of the great 
roads says: 

‘* My husband is a railroad man who 
has been so much benefited by the. use 
of Postum that he wishes me to express 
his thanks to you for the good it has done 
him. His waking hours are taken up 
with his work, and he has no time to 
write himself. 

‘*He has been a great tea drinker all 
his life and has always liked it strong. 

‘*Tea has, of late years, acted on him 
like morphine does upon most people. 
At first it soothed him, but only for an 
hour or so, then it began to affect ‘his 
nerves to such an extent that he could 
not sleepat night, and he would goto his 
work in the morning wretched and mis- 
erable from the lossof rest. This condi- 
tion grew constantly worse, until his 
friends persuaded him, some four months 
ago, to quit tea and use Postum. 

‘At first he used Postum only for 
breakfast, but as he liked the taste of it, 
and it somehow seemed to do him good, 
he added it tohis evening meal. ‘Then, 
as he grew better, he began to drink it for 
his noon meal,and how he will drink noth- 
ing else at table. 

** His condition is so wonderfully im- 
proved that he could not be hired to give 
up Postum and go back totea. His 
nerves have become steady and reliable 
once more, and hissleep is easy, natural 
and refreshing. 

** He owes all this to Postum for he has 
taken no medicine and made no other 
change in his diet. 

‘*His. brother who was very nervous 
from coffee-drinking, was | yay wat by 
us to give up the coffee anduse Postum, 
and he also has recovered his health 
and strength.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little- book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,”” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’sa reason,” 

‘Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of hnman 





interest. 

















LESSON FOR NOV. 19 (Ezra 8 : 15-36) 


“The Latest and Best 
translation of the ” is the 


unanimous opinion of the Biblical schol- 
‘ars with regard to the 


This version is used and recom- 

mended by Ministers, Superin- 

tendents, Sunday School Teach- 

ers and Leaders of Bible Study 

Classes, because it is more true 
to the, original and requires less explana- 
‘tion than any other. 


The American Standard Bible 
has now been before the public for ten 
years and continues to grow in popular 
favor faster than any translation before it 
ever did: The-demand is so great that the 
publishers have already made the entire 
Bible in this version in eight sizes of type 
and over 200 styles of binding to meet every 
want. Prices, 35 cents upward. 

' or Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
281 A_ FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


caf oR BIBLE STUDY 


vag ah Henry T. Seri’s Systematic 
ss he tM sa -uaes ‘Schools, Circles, and 
Private Bible Study, J a dees ie paper 25 and 35 cents 


each, cloth 
ELEMING 1 REVELL COMPANY 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave.. Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. 


12 POST CARDS FREE 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you 
ever saw if you will mention this paper and send 4c. to 


tage and mailing and say that you will show 
Dur carde $0 Sof your frtende. D-91, New ideas Card 
Co,, 233 S. Sth St., Phila., Pa 
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Published, October, 1908. 
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Jor a sample copy 
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sf SHAW FURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A.B. & E.L. SHAW CO. 
MAKERS OF 
Church Chairs, Puipits, 
Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. 


> 81 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue on request. 
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FREE catalog and list of <= 
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Asgeotines with its 6,000,000, about one- 
fos of whom live in Buenos Ayres, the 
city of the Western Hemi- 
“sm A third of the population of this 
fn Italian. The agricultural wealth of 
is enormous. Its exports in 1908 
Lise ect osncs toectm bom Gules wth 64 
oo na, 
Geet the population of the Argentine, a 
os ith $50,59% 90, 244.00 exports from Japan, with 
e population, 


wath $3 


bf 

The moral conditions of South America 
demand the efforts of good men everywhere, 
No more drastic setting forth of these condi- 
tions could be asked than is contained in the 
ublished decrees of the Plenary Council of 
Eatin American Bishops in Rome in 1900, 
It may be said that the moral conditions in 
England and the United States are not what 
they ought to be. That is true, and we wel- 
come every effort by good men from. what- 
ever land to rectify these conditions. The 
lamentable point in the case of South Amer- 
ica is that the great institution which ought 
to’ be fighting impurity and teaching the 
le righteousness is itself seamed with 
evil, and its priesthood sets the example of 
the very wrong which it ought vee be antago- 


nizi 
3. “ 


When a great need is concealed by a 
wrong use of names, the, claim which that 
need creates is intensified in the case of 
every oné who has been influenced by the 
concealment. ‘Those of us who have refrained 
from helping South America because we 


‘thought her people were Christians are her 


deepest debtors, 





Workers’ Questions 
Answered 





For the Younger Grades 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


WHEELING, W. Va.—We are wondering if 
a printed order of service is necessary for our 
Junior department. We feel that it would be a 
great expense for us, but if it is what w pugrt 


‘to*have we might be able to accomplish it 
have our own time, and as the main school} 


have their printed exercise some have felt that 
we should also.—M. C. 

It is not necessary, though you ought to 
have a general plan which can be followed 
for one quarter, and so have your pupils be- 
come accustomed to a general form. The 
hymn for the quarter, the responsive verses, 
and the offering service should be from mem- 
ory work. The form or outline could be 
printed on the blackboard for the first Sun- 
day. and will be readily followed thereafter. 





. 
Troy, N. ¥.—We always plan to have the 
ildren do something for others at Christ- 


mas time, Sometimes we have given a tree to 
some other school; at other times we have 
gathered gifts and distributed them in stock- 
ings to meedy children. We are in need of 
— _ Can you help us ?— 

Have you tried ‘‘ The Gift Trees’? ? Noth- 
ing ever gave our own class or department 
more pleasure than the year we planned to 
give a tree from each class to some poor 
family. That year we had nine classes, so 
we found nine needy families and undertook 
to provide trees and gifts. 

Because the trees must reach these fam- 
ilies by Christmas eve we held our own 
** party’’ before Christmas, sending invita- 
tions to the pupils and their parents as usual. 
Included with the invitations was the sug- 
gestion that they might bring something for 
these families if they wished. As this is done 
each year they have grown accustomed to 
our plan, know about what is needed, know 
that every gift, however small, will be appre- 
ciated, and know, too, that if no gift is sent 
we will understand. It is therefore not a 
burden to any one. 

When the children arrived the nine little 
trees stood in the holders bare. Each pupil 
was welcomed,a little spray of holly pinned on, 
and each class sat in its usual place. A song 
was sung, a story told, and then each class 
went to work, after an explanation of the 
plans had been clearly given. Each class 
was to work together to make something for 
the tree. After it was finished ‘each class 
would exchange with every other class, shar- 
ing with each what they had made. Then 





eachclass would come ‘and take’ a tree to 
their own and dress the tree. 

Such excitement and delight! The teach- 
ers were ready with the material, and each 
class had-only such to make as would 
work out quickly. Cran and m 
were strung, and paper chains, ba’! chains, 
paper dolls, and match scratchers were put 

in finerstyle. “The-various things 
that the children had made were distributed 
to all the classes, and then came the dressing 
of the trees; And those who have never 
seen a child dress a tree. have yeta pleasure 
before them, 

When the trees were: finished, the children 
sang one of their Christmas songs. The 
candles were lighted, and another story was 
told. While san the chairs were 
quickly removed, and came their games, 
and their own Christmas gifts. 

After the children had gone, the teachers 
took the trimmings from each tree and placed 
them in boxes,-one for each tree, with fresh 
new candles, and a division of the gifts that 
been brought by the children .and their 
friends, n they were distributed to the 
families for whom they had been provided. 
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The Spite House 
By Emily Rose Burt 


OU’RE mean, Kitty Perkins.” 
SGA... vn tan are a Patty Parker; and 
uA ying 


peor ikteplay utp shal}, take 
4 PTE eee and have 
how would your 
old ete he: ee 
To grandma, sitting on the | the veranda, the 
cross voices -were udly from the 
corner playhouse under the plum-trees, and 
grandma looked troubled. 
*« Kitty, Patty !’’ she called clearly. 
At first Kitty and Patty did not hear, their 


.own voices were too joud,’ bit when grandma 
swalked down across the lawh, and_ stood in | 4. 


the doorway of the playhouse, they +oth 
looked up, just a little amed, 

. * Did you ever hear about the old ite 
House in Marblehead?’’ asked gra 
smiling. ‘* Come upon the veranda mar 
have a peppermint while I tell you about it.’’ 

Kitty and Patty loved peppermints and, 
moreover, they loved: grandma’s stories, so 
without looking at each other, they walked 
stiffly beside grandma up to the veranda, 

** Down in the queer Tid town of Marble- 
head on the Massachusetts shore,’’ began 
grandma when Kitty and Patty were settled 
on either side of her, munching the pink 
agg 5s ‘there is a very odd-l poking 

It looks just as if some one had taken 
a big knife and sliced out a quarter of it, just 
as you Cut a square corner out of a loaf of 


cake. 
** How funny !’’ cried Kitty, 
* What made it that. way?” asked Patty. 
+ That's what I’lt tell you, if you’ll 
listen,’’ dma. 


** There once were four brothers who lived 
together in that house when it was a whole 
then ne day the the et el pt 

one a an 
one of them said 

46.9 JO8 con't hans Sarees way I shall go 
8, 50k EA he nip inns of Reape wath 
me. 

** But the other ph hagi notgive up,and 
the next day the cthe er came with 

and they menmarel the old house 
and di it into quarters. Then they 
sawed and chopped and cut and took away 
one quarter to another place, and there the 
fourth brother lived dll alone. Every one in 
Marblehead knew about the quarrel ; so me 
Story has come down to this day, and if 

to Marblehead and follow a certain w a. 
ing little street:to the water’s edge, there you 
will see the ‘ Old Spite. House,’ as it has been 
flamed.”’ 

Kitty.and Patty were very tas yandma 
finished ‘the story. Lorry 

Then Patty said slowly, * I guess we don’t 
want our playhouse to be a spite house. 
Come on Kitty—let’s have dinner for the 
dolis.’’ 

‘** All right,’’ said Kitty happily. 

‘* And~here are some pimk peppermints 
for dessert,’’ said grandma, as she kissed 
each little girl, 
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through the link of the 
_ child arid “unify“the two 


school more closely together. 


how to conduct them, and what 


558 


** How to bind the home 
to the Sanday-school 


for the accomplishment of 
the divine purpose, is a 
problem. worthy of our 
serious thought. There is 
none more important.”— 


Frank L. Brown, in The Suan- 
day School and the Home. 


Mr. Brown writes out of a rich 
experience, He is the superin- 
tendent of the Bushwick Avenue 
Methodist Sunday-school in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., one ‘of three largest 
Sunday-schools in the world. 

In his Bushwick Avenue work, 
Mr. Brown has really specialized. 
on the linking of the home and 
school. He has had a world-wide 
experience in the Sunday-school 
field, having been twice to the Far 
East as the Commissioner of the 
World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

In the enlarged Sunday School 
Times Mr. Brown will conduct a 
once-a-month page on ‘‘ The Home 
and the Sunday-School.”” He: will 
gather for that page the best tested 
methods .of bringing home. and 


Parents’ classes—what they are, 


they should accomplish—will ‘be 
fully discussed: om 

Fathers and mothers will tell 
what they believe the teacher in 
the Sunday-school can do, to sup- 
plement’ the: home-work ‘for the 
child.’ Teachers will tell how par- 
ents may, by home = encourage- 
ment, help along the work of..’a, 
teacher... 

This page will be the means by 
which parents and teachers can 
talk over their problems, under the 
guidance of one who has had a 
most fertile and valuable practical 
experience in actually doing, what 
many would like to ‘know: how 
to do. 

Mr. Brown will thus aid in making 
The Sunday School Times; increas- | 
ingly useful in bringing the home | 
and the Sunday-school into the 
closest working relationship. 

May we ‘send you a few free | 
specimen copies for distribution as , 
an aid in securing a club of sub- 
scribers ? 


THe Sunpay ScHoot Times Co., 


pF *% ‘v4 ye 
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Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
— f a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, 6n the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 
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jand easily keep every thing clean. 


In ordering goods, or.in making inguiry concern 
tug anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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i have bled _ my 
earning power.—Mrs. Bea- 
trice Reeve, Chautaugua 
Nurse, Vancouver, B.C. 
( Photo.) “ 


Send for a copy of 


“ How I Became a Nurse” 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing method ; 248 pages with 
intensely interesting ex 
ences by our graduates, who 
mastered the-art of profes- 
sional nursing by the U.S.N. 
home-study course. 
Thousands of our gradu- 
ates, with and without pre- 
vious experience, are to-da 
earning $10 te $25 a week. 
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The American Standard Bible.—An 
edition of the American Revision of the Bible 
recently published will be welcomed by those 
who want a Bible that can be conveniently 
carried. It has no helps except the refer- 
ences, ya. and an index to the Bible Atlas, 
and is only seven-eighths of an inch thick. 
Black-faced type is used, making it easily 
read; and it is self-pronounci th out, 
The Bible is admirable for all-around use, 
and ought to last a lifetime. (Nelson. $6.) 


Making Good (By John T. Faris).— 
Books of practical counsel to young men 
must at least draw largely upon life experi- 
ences in order to gain attention and respect, 
Mr. Faris evidently understands this princi- 
ple, as these sixty brief talks bristle with 
illustrations from the everyday doings of 
everyday people. The chapters are grouped 
under ten general heads, covering such mo- 
tifs as stability, luck, work and wages, hab- 
its, school, business, surmounting difficulties, 
etc. Mr. Faris, as editor and author, wields 
a ready and prolific pen, and the best of it is 
that his work means Christ in the life, 
(Revell, $1.25 net.) 


Christian Pastor in the New 
Age (By Albert Josiah Lyman, D. D.).— 
The Bangor Lectures for 1910 is a whole- 
somely modern book. Dr. Lyman discusses 
** The Pastor as Counselor and Comrade,’’ 
as ** Spiritual Sponsor and Social Mediator,’’ 
as ‘*Organizer and Leader,’’ etc. His ad- 
dress is unconventional, but vital. Rugged 
honesty and spiritual vigor give force and 
momentum to his utterances, His style is 
full of prongs, and sometimes seems jerky ; 
and his thoughts come ‘ont in lumps and 
chunks—because he has blasted in the quar- 
ries and has nuggets to offer. His book is 
the preduct of'a writer who has struggled to 
power as a Christian ambassador, and it 
makes his’ readers tingle... (Crowell. $1 
net.) ° 


The Origin of the Pentateuch (By 


-Harold -M. Wiener, LL.B.).—From | the 


point of view of the legal mind Mr. Wiener 


attacks the Graf-Wellhausen theory of the 


origin and date of the Pentateuch. Much of 
his argumentation is sound... The attack is 
successful,. Mr. Wiener uses text-criticism, 
however, in the same untenable way as the 
critics whom he attacks, . In general his rea- 
sonings imply that the Pentateuch originated 
with Moses, but he gives no clearly.articu- 
lated statement of his view, and of the way 
in which it accounts for the phenomena of 
the case. ..Mr, Wiener is a man of ability, 
and of industry in research. , He might ren- 
der even better service if he would give us a 
positive treatment of-this subject, instead of al 
treatment; that is. merely. negative, ..\(Ober- 
lin, Ohio : Bibliotheca Sacra Company, 35 
cents.) 


The Building of the Church (By 
Charles E. Jefferson; D.“D.):—Amiong the 
new books on preaching not one is more terse 


and telling, or more saggeetive of epoch- | Pp 
tu 


making, than the Yale res for I910. 
The author holds that the preacher should 
shape his sermons to the specific end of 
molding the church, instead of . seeking 
merely ‘to inspire individual hearers, Dr. 
Jefferson’s signal efficiency as preacher and 
pastor is easily understood when one reads 
these stirring pages. He betrays acute 
vision, penetration, breadth, and power. He 
opens our eyes to unsuspected and ominous 
chasms in current church work. His utter- 
ances are emphatic, drastic, and compelling, 
with the valid sensationalism of novel and 
needed truth drawn from the Word and ad- 
dressed to the present critical juncture, 
(Macmillan. $1.25 net.) 


The Modern English New Testa- 
ment.—Several attempts have been made 
to present the New Testament in modern 
English, but with very limited success as to 
circulation. This. volume has many com- 
mendable peculiarities. The results of tex- 
tual criticism are recognized ; the matter is 
broken up into brief paragraphs with wide 
spacings; the books.are arranged, as far as 
practicable, in) chronological order, Mark 
being first,.and all the writings of John last. 
There are, however, no chapter and ‘verse 
numbers, so that it is difficult to refer toa 
given passage. The editor does not give 
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useful-to a elassof readers, (Perkio- 
men, Pa.: The Perkiomen Press. $1.) 
The Young Man’s Affairs (By Charles 


Reynolds Brown).—Giving good advice to a 
young man is one of the, most useless things 
in the world unless one really knows how to 
do it. Itis often attempted, but with such 
problematic result that one shrewd pablisher 
says that he prefers books of advice to young 
men that really appeal to old ladies, as they 
are the ones who buy them and, after read- 
ing them approvingly, give them to their 
nephews or gtandsons,. The. errors that 
make advice futile are many. Sympathy is 
the prime requisite, and that: subtle under- 
standing of the young man’s real mental 
operations, The use of language also is 
important, for if the counselor grows. too 
eloquent he creates the ruinous impression 
that he enjoys counseling. - Dean. Brown 
has the true spirit of sympathy and sincer- 
ity. ‘The reality of his words disarms sus- 
icion ' aid opens the heart for his wise, 
ly, and encouraging counsel to strike 
home. (Crowell. $1 net.) 


Plain Answers to Religious Ques- 
tions Men Are Asking (by Samuel Charles 
Black, D.D.).is @ small and very, readable 
volume which has the distinct advantage of 
being exactly what its title indicates... It is 
the direct outgrowth of a tor’s work 
among men, and will prove helpful to many. 
Untechnical, free from rhetorical display, 
warm, luminous, sensible, brief, these fifteen 
chapters will doubtless. bring many into:clear 
light for determination of the most pregnant 
practical problems which confront men in the 
presence of Gospel appeal and pressure of 
conscience, ~The’ questions discussed are 
such as t~Heow can I.knowthat there is a 
God? How can I know that the-Bible is the 
Word 4 rea Ifa man does the best he 
can, willshe not heaven? Isitneces- 
sary to Belong to the “thvrch ‘td ‘be saved ? 
The book is evangelical, though unconven- 
tional and-fresh in treatment of. venerated 
rosy + (The Westminster Press. 75’ cents 
net. 


The Historic Christ in the Faith of 
Toé=sDay” (By William) Alexaider Grist).— 
The characteristic feature of this. volume is 
its-frankly,ayowed: doctrinal, purpose, as.im- 
plied~ in* its’ very titlé.°- The ‘introductory 
chapter asserts that the Gospels ‘‘ were fash- 
ioned under the influence of-the apostolic 
faith,’’ mainly represented by Paulinism, 
*“but® Paulinism’ Was créated by the fatts 
which aré recorded in thie Gospels.”” Hence 
there” is\ io) GiitagGnism between the teach- 
ings of Jésus and ” “The historical facts 
are arranged in nine books, five of them cov- 
ering the events of the final year, the year of 

t. In accordance with the author’s 
urpose, the comments on the more striking 
incidents discuss their bearing on ‘‘ ‘lhe 
Faith of To-day.’’ The Deity of :Christ is 
firmly upheld,—‘‘ Faith in his divine-human 
Person. is ‘the secret of a virile and exalted 
theism.’’ The book is handsomely printed, 
and has a good index. (Revell. $2.) 


Souls in Action (By Harold Begbie) — 
In his’ former book, ** Twice-Born Men,’’ 
Mr. Begbie revealed with intense reality the 
process by which typical characters of the 
London slums had fallen into their pitiful 
plight, and had been lifted by the power of 
Christ into! lives of glad service for him. 
Now in this later book he deals with the 
same processes in the lives:of persons one is 
likely to meet in the heart of a citylike Lon- 
don, but who are none. the less utterly Jost 
and none the less gloriously saved as the 
story of, each character is. unfolded. This 
second book goes more fully than the earlier 
book into a close study of the human soul in 
its struggles with sin and its triumph through 
Christ, dealing with the kind of cases that 
Mr. Begbie calls ‘‘ the most interesting, the 
most striking, and the most conclusive ’’ in 
testimony to the miracle of conversion, be- 
cause in them ‘‘a gradual and quite tran- 


-quil change of heart leads to the new birth.’’ 


No Christian .worker. shogld miss the great 
privilege of reading a book that is at once 
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and All Who Would. Know a2 Grow 


so thrilling in its story of saved lives and so | 
spiritual in its study of Christ’s 
ways with the human soul, (Revell. $1.25, 


net.) 

| Social Activities for Men and Boys 
(By Albert -M. Ch ).—Here is a book to: 
make one thankful in these days the boy 
spirit of enjoyment need not die out in men. 
Mr, Albert. M, Chi , of the Washington 
City Young Men’s Christian Association, 
prepared this book in connection with - 
uate work at the Springfield Training School. 
It is an en of times for the 


use of all religi workers with boys or 
men, either in Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, youn ple’s societies, or Sunday- 
schools. Parents also will find many sug- 

stions to help boys keep busy and happy. 
The book describes nearly three hundred 
games, outings, entertainments, and other 
social events, each fully i ena and many 
illustrated from photogra Through it 
all runs a deep throb of purpose to make 
social life aid in soul-winning and character- 
building. (New York: Association Press. 
$1.00.) 


The Narrative Bible (edited by Clifton 
Johnson),—Those who know Clifton John- 
son by his books. of travel will be eager to 
see how he fills a new niche. Legion.is the 
name of the simplified Bible books for young 
folk, but Mr: Johnson’s book has an indi- 
viduality of its own, in condensed form, it 
‘comprises the entire Bible, retaining the 
Scripture phraseology so far as possible, yet 
making connections clearer, re-arranging the 
order for chronological sequence, eliminating 
excessive repetitions and undesirable pas- 
sages, and yet aiming to preserve all-of the 
real narrative and all of such ‘incidents as 
any well-read person ought to have at com- 
mand, ~The book is printed in modern form 
of paragraphs, quotations, etc., as an aid to 
readability. A book like this is a useful. 
short cut to the restoration of a failing mem- 
ory, or to ‘bringing uncertain: recollections 
4into'cértain order and clarity. (Baker and. 


Records of the English Bible (Edited 
by Alfred W. Pollard).—The delightful task 
of reading up on the antecedents of the 
Authorized Version has been prose light- 
ened by Pollard’s ‘‘ Records of the English 
Bible.’? Instead of searching through a 
score of works to find the original documents 
issued in relation to the translation and pub- 
lication of the Bible, 1525 to 1611, we hate 
now simply to turn to this collection of sixty- 
three of them. Mr. Pollard prefaces them 
by a lucid, brief, and odadabbaeiiee intro- 
duction, in which he recites the essential 
facts. of the history of the English Bible.» 
The original documents, with their quaint 
form and spelling, their stories of the authors 
themselves, of criticisms of their work, of 
royal proclamations, of printers’ licenses and 
monopolies; of ecclesiastical jealousies and 
privileges, paint a new picture of the century 
preceding the appearance of King James 
Version. The selection of documents is ad- 
mirable. (Henry Frowde. 53s. net.) 


Palestine and Its Transformation 
(By Ellsworth Huntington).—Several good 
books on the geography of Palestine have 
been written from the standpoints of the 
topographer and the historian, but hitherto 
there has been no authoritative work from 
the standpoint of the physicist. This need 
has recently been supplied by a publication 
of the distinguished explorer and geographer, 
Professor Ellsworth Huntington, who bases 
his conclusions upon personal investigations 
carried on in 1909 in connection with the 
Yale expedition. The two co-ordinate sub- 
jects of physical formation and elimate form 
the main themes of this volume. In the 
first half the author shows how the peculiar 
geological structure of the country has given 
rise to strongly marked racial characteristics 
whose influence can be traced throughout 
history. In the second half he shows how 
an ever-increasing aridity in Palestine and 
the adjacent lands has profoundly affected 
the migrations of the nations and their his- 
tory. This work is worthy of being placed 
alongside of Professor George Adam Smith’s 
** Historical Geography of the Holy Land’’ 





as a notable contribution to the scientific 
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study of Palestine. (Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$2.00.) 

The Final Paith (by W. Douglass’ Mac- 
kenzie, D. D.) is, as 4 sub-title aptly says, 
** A statement of the nature and authority of 


‘Christianity as the religion of the world.’ | 


The volume is compact and comprehensive 
in scepe, presenting the substance of truth in 
ase as addressed specifically to the 
missionary problems of the day, It is dis- 
tinctly a “ for thinkers, Its pages i. 
pregnant with apt suggestion in touch 
the best Christiga experience of our time, 
While the style is pellucid and even brilliant, 
the thought is so profound, so far-reaching, 
so constructed on outlines wholly unconven- 
tional, as to engage and require the closest 
attention in perusal, It offers the wider 
vision, The nine chapters discuss such 
themes as these: ‘*The Three Missionary 
Religions’’; The Rise of the Final Relig- 
ion’’; ** The Christian Revelation of God ”; 
“The Christian View of Christ”; ‘* The 
Christian View of Sin and Evil’’; closing 
with **The Missionary Impulse.’”*’ (Mac- 
millan. $1.75 net.) 


The Study of the Miracles (By Ada R. 
Habershon).—In view of the prevailing dis- 
belief in miracles, and disregard of the im- 
portant position which they sustain in the 
Christian system, it is gratifying to find at 


once so clear a definition of miracle, so able 


an answer to arguments urged against their 
occurrence, and so satisfactory an exposition 
of the significance of the various biblical 
miracles as we find in this volume by Miss 
Habershon, The author is not a novice in 
literature, but is at, once a profound student 
both of nature and of the Bible, and a skilful 
writer. After clearly proving that there is 
no greater mystery in God’s interfering with 
the ordinary course, of nature than there is in 
the familiar experiences in which man does 
the same (only to a more limited extent), as 


when he kindles a fire, or blows the. dust} $3™ 
from his mantel, the author proceeds to show fi 
the reasonableness of the biblical miracles. 
‘because the ‘objects accomplished by them | 
eat “that there jis a congruity bes’): 


f methodist Book Concern 


are’so:! 
tween the means and the end.’ There fol-' 
low a classification and an exposition of the 
miracles which are exceptionally serviceable. 
(New York: Gospel Publishing House. 
$1.50, postpaid.) 


Sin as a Problem of To-Day (By Pro- 
fessor James Orr, D. D.).—Professor Orr’s 
standing is well known as an éffective apolo- 
gist for the Christian orthodoxy of the Scot- 
tish Church. None of his previous books, 
however, is quite equal to his new volume. 
In it he touches the kernel of the contro- 
versy between Christian theology and the 
attempt to construct a theory of the universe 
on merely naturalist foundations. 
Shakespeare and Byron teach us, the fact of 
sin and the experience of remorse for it are 
among the most tremendous realities of hu- 
man life. But to admit this is to admit the 
existence of supernatural realities, which re- 
quire the acknowledgment of other sources 
of knowledge than the observation of nature. 
It demands for man a place above nature, as 
a being capable of joys and pains, for which 
science has no explanation. Professor Orr 
traces the attempts of the Darwinian evolu- 
tionists to explain away these experiences, 
and it certainly is startling to see to what 
conclusions they are driven in the attempt. 
But the polemic value of the book is not 
what chiefly commends it. It is a close, 
exact and discriminating study of the fact of 
sin, its relation to forgiveness and atonement, 
and to retribution. It cannot but help to 
make the church’s thought deeper and more 
serious. (Doran. $1.50, net.) 


The Faith of a Modern Christian, by 
the same author, is a popular survey of 
Christian evidences in relation to the newest 
opponents. The Bible and its negative 
critics, the fact of miracles, the Incarnation, 
our Lord’s teaching, his passion and resur- 
rection, his relations to the Apostle Paul, the 
early church, Roman Catholic claims, and 
modern science, are its themes. The chap- 
ter on Miracles is the fullest and most satis- 
fying. The book is evidently intended for 
popular reading, and is well suited for that 
purpose. (Doran, $1.50, net.) 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 





CST AS tie fee reo 
and recitations, ae 2h oh te wih mur 


Christmas. Choir 
Cantata entitled A b VISION, 


Sunday School Lotta Titan 
Enclose ise i hd fors HOLL ot staples’ including 


the two above named. Please name this 








8. 
Price. id, co) 
bvan A Tod Chrietede Ganthta for the Church 
= r muel W. Beaxiey. Thisis Mr. Beazley’s best 
‘ort. ice, copy Spec. 
THE CHURCH CHOIR for November contains Christ. 
mas anthems, etc., for the Choir, Sample copy, 10c. 
) A catalog describing nine Christmes Cho! 
tas and fo m Ch: Schvol Can- 
seo eet, money aking, ontariinments oe 
FR for thie asking. ar OW. 
{ 337 cr Sa 
22. William St. 





EATON & MAINS JENNINGS & GRAHAM 
‘New York Cincinnati 
FURNISH PROMPTLY 
Books of any- Publisher. 
Best Supplies for Pastors and Churches. 
Latest Sunday School Equipment. 
Graded and Unifoi m Lesson, Helps. 
Write To-day for Catalog. 
Send 5 cents for Samples of 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


CHRISTMAS 
-- MUSIC 


‘inthe. nature of Cantatas, Entertainments, 

* Services, Anthems, Carols, etc., is now in order. 
Write us for descriptive circulars of our Christ- 
mas publications. 


‘CLAYTON F.SUMMY CO. 
220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishers and Importers of Music. 
Dealers in Music of the Better Class. 




















CHRISTMAS 
SUNDAY SCHOOLMUSIC 


Complete sample copies of our four new Christ- 
mas Services, sampie pages of our new humor- 
ous Christmas Cantata, sample pages of our 
new S. S. Song Book, full description of our 
mew sacred Christmas Cantata for S. S. and 
Choir, of our new complete grimary Christ- 
mas Service, and of our new klet of miscel- 
laneous Christmas Recitations and Exercises 
and our musically illustrated catalogue of sacred 
music, sent postpaid for 5 cents if ‘The Sunday 
School Times is ioned. (S ps accepted.) 
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LORENZ PUBLISHING C0. Deyco,'otie” ™ 
NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


fe H’S .—A new S. S. service for 
¢ ristmas by R. 








rank Lehman ; brilliant and melo- 
ious carols, choruses, anthem, exercises, etc. ‘Two 
samples (one of former issue) mailed for 5 cents in 
stamps. $4.00 hundred. 

Treasured slemees.—A different kind of a Sunday- 
school hymn-book, by R. Frank Lehman and E. O. 
Excell. Only $22.50 too. Sample copy mailed on 
receipt of 20 cen's, ith special plans of payment with- 
out tonching S. S. treasury. R. Frank LEHMAN, 
214 N. xsth Street, Parcapecenia, Pa. 








New Christmas Garols 


J. W. Barrington, Ten Christmas 
CORRES «65h ad0reue €im: a0 Oe 
8. Archer Gibson, Old Christmas Cavols. 
‘Traditional Melodies arranged, toc. 
S. Archer Gibson, Old Christmas Car- 
ols. Second Series,. ..... roc, 
T. Tertius Noble, Eight Christmas 
| PE PSS NT Pe eee 
Kurt Schindler, Six Old French Christ - 
mas Carols, First and Second 
WOCIeE, WRG 646 se oe ob. 5 Oe 
(Jn lots of 25 or more, § cents each.) 
Sample Copies Gratis on Receipt of Postage. 


G. SCHIRMER, iéw Vor 


‘oc, 











Christmas Music 
THE FESTIVAL SONG BUDGET 

Christmas Issue contains the music of our 
latest Christmas Services and other matters of 
musical importance. 

Send 25 cents for a year’s subscri t 
least four issues). You will then hg gh 
services for each of the Festival occasions, in- 
cluding Children’s Day, Rally Day, Christmas 
and Easter, as soon as published, bound in one 
volume instead of separate leaflets. Every issue 
is worth the price of the year’s subscription, 
More convenient and less expensive for you. 

Single issue by mail, 10 cents. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CoO. 
265 West 36th St. 14 W, Washington St. 


New York Chicage ° 
1201 Fourth Nat’l Bank Bidg., Atianta, Ga. 


HRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


The best thing to doin the way of preparation for 
‘our coming Sunday-school Christmas entertainment 
s to ask Fillmore Music House for their Christmas 

Catalog for 1911. This ne describes in detail 
Concert Exercises, Cantatas, Recitation and Dialog 
Booklets, Plays, Special Action Songs—indeed about 
every possible thing imaginable for a Christmas en- 
tertainment. You should see what we are offering. 
Get Fillmore’s 64-page Catalog. Drop a postal to- 
day. Adress 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Bible House, New York, or Elm St., Cincinnati, ©. 


44 PV A Castors S 
Ni fb S S A H Shas, f. Gabriel 
p R q for Sample. 

A. Sunda 


Used in Rev. W. ae fapaen. Newest and 
RODEHEAVER-ACKLEY CO., Publishers 
14 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC FREE 


Send postal at once for free samples of Hall-Mack Co.’s 
or Adam Geibel Co.’s new issues. No charge to Pas- 
tor, Sunday School Superintendent or Committee. 
Don’t wait. it now. Cantat Anth . New 
Sunday School Book—anything you need. Send to 


either company ; get sam: from both. 
HALL-MACK co. ¢ 1018-28 Arch St. Phile. 
ADAM GEIBEL CO.) iis's. wetesh Chicane 





























Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 7:mes. 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD ($1.50 0 Year). ) Gatien. 
THE HOUSEWIFE 
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penned. This wonderfully romantic nartative of the | 

of the Prince the y Isles to a far distant country, 
Sp sy edventures that betel ‘him on 


his journey. It is a sto cary ween will b Baer, in ee 
Timan bok pt alti; | the Christian ers. 


THE SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL TIMES! 





= Wt a representatives of the sex from Eve down to the beginning of and all might have gone-as 
the 


Sliciah ibaek the day throughout the w 


|THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE Siiiensathes oh Céiie Uidaial 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


This magnificent volume is one which will be cordially wel- 
comed in tens of thousands of America’s Christian homes, It. 


AND A THOUSAND OTHER ISLANDS . 
By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE (Marietta Holley) 


” Samantha was living happily h Josiah Allen’ 
camp at | [eal cia ace restate FP a 
asa 


of 
smanh munpeiel head. After thet Josiah. could talk'of nothing else. He 
The Pit is a volume of 352 ndsome eloth m outhors, has this to say concerning Tho pa Bd Ring A Samantha was "Shocked then 
binding, u ——. in clear bo re, suitable for Women of Bible: “In age hay these wonderful women, | surprised one find that ‘he n us Gowdey 
charm for oe and youne” "Moreover, it iw tale wich | No two women in the’ lst aie preceely alkce; yet pot one, |. "Of course Samantha felowed him immediately” How she 
r ; -COl ’ . 
me to. rate Ik whether she be saint or sinner, proppeiess or queen, daughter | pursued J rough the . 1 thr ements how she 


filustrate itself in pwd “iaind of the react 
ng the most fas- 


ti and pooe) delighitel atetaren for it rie "all action, like a disti: 
iving panorama, 

THE PILGRIM. SHIP is sent, all charges prepaid, 
with our 1912 Almanac and The Christian 
Herald for one year (52 issues), all for only $1.85 


Exclusive Magazine Club Offers: 





(One Yeary——s-—i a. 
with McCall's, $210. ©”: pe al 

CHRISTIAN HERALD ($1.80 0 Year) - P gontting 
FICTORIAL REVIEW ($1.80 a Year), {Owfrie: | 


on & CHOICE OF 















THE WOMEN ‘OF THE BIBLE is sone \sibahcuuan , 
' ‘Bitfouan Herald tor 1912 Almanac and The $2.00 
| for one year, all for only |. book. The Alma 
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; ‘waves, wi 
There are many of them | watched the circus, looked in 


heroines who have the courage of men and woman’s beauty in | the floor, got lost in the mase, trod the rocking steps, lectured ' 
mabinosion. There are women who gumae fram the plain | the Head Hunters, discovered the 


fire, rescued the sprapoter 
babies. from the flames, and finally saved her beloved ‘ By 
ner,” Josiah, from the jaws'of the blazing lion, ete.. 

all told graphically with humor and pathos in Fonintbe at 
Coney Island and a Thousand Other Islands. 











“THOU. FOOL!” “a eee 


By the Late Evangelist DWIGHT L. MOODY 


and vigor of Moody in the prime of his evangelistic ministry. To 
pastors, evangelists, Sunday Schoo, teachers, Christian workers, Bible 
students, and lovers of the Word everywhere, they will be found invaluable. 
These sermons were discovered recentiy by. Mr. Moody’s old stenographer, 
the Rev. W. D. Bridge, in long-forgotten note-books, and their genuineness is 
vouched for by Mr. Mooedy’s family. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer called Moddy the “Uncrowned King of Preachers; 
rugged, terse, full of mother-wit, direct and sharp as a two-edged sword.” 
The secret of Moody’s power is revealed in these twelve wonderful sermons, 
which, taken together, form a great Spiritual Drama, each sermon. being an 
Act disclosing, step by step, the tremendous power of the evangelist in dealing 
with sinners, the climax of the whole being a mighty Revival, which sweeps 
thousands into the Kingdom. 

The following extract from one of the twelve Sermons gives a graphic 
view of the way Moody filled his houses to overflowing: 


“They were going to have a ‘Great Rally’ in Carnegie Hall. But they say 
it wasn’t one-half or one-third full) Why?- Lack of advertising. “Suppose 
they had spent fifty dollars in advertising? When we started out in ’93— 
at the World’s Fair—lI got religious notices into the Amusement columns, and 
some of the religious papers said: ‘You are degrading religion.’ I -replied: 
‘Let’s get down where the people are.’ We had five theatres running every 
Sunday, with at least a hundred and ten meetings right along.” 


fae TWELVE GREAT SERMONS are replete with the spiritual fire 




















These hitherto unknown Sermons are now published by THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD and offered on terms‘ easily within the reach of all. They. make a 
compact volume of 240 pages, printed on good paper in a clear,.legible type, 
easily read. The Book is bound in semi-flexible op with gold stamp on 
front. 


Thousands: have been brought from darkness to spititual light through 
Moody’s Sermons. In these newly-discovered discourses he seems to, speak 
from his resting-place on Round. Top, Northfield, with the voice of a prophet 
and to sound forth anew the wonders of God’s love. His sermons have an 
inspiration and a spiritual uplift ni ae by those of no other et or 
evangelist of this age. 


Thou Fool Power for Service Trust 

How Backsliders May Return The Soul-Winner Excuses 
How to Deal With Inquirers Working for Christ The Gospel 
Invitation and Altar Service _‘Instantaneous Salvation © 


God’s Promises 


THE TWELVE GREAT MOODY SERMONS 


entitled, THOU FOOL, will be sent free to New subscribers, with a copy of our 
new 1912 Christian Herald Almanac and the Christian Herald for 1 50 
one year, all for only e 7 + » « . '$ e 





Address THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160 Bible House, New York City 
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L. L’hermitte. 
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ay | And it came to pass, when he had sat down @& 
or (ZEE| with them to meat,he took the bread and aL 
WTEC blessed; and breaking it he gave to them. Se 
Y;’ | And their eyes were opened and they knew him. |BG," |\W2 
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BOOKS BY WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


just issuep PETER IN THE FIRELIGHT _ susr issuzp 


The continued popularity of Mr. Knight's stories remains undiminished. ‘This is a friend's 
account of the stranger who ‘‘ was standing warming himself’’ by the night fire in the court of a 
house in Jerusalem, the man whom the maid and the others kept annoying with questions until he 
broke down. It isa quaintly human portraiture of the fisherman from Galilee whose very foibles 
have endeared him all the more to so many. ‘lhe scene by the fire is one of the most beautiful 
ever pictured. 96 pages. Illustrated, Price 60 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


THE LOVE WATCH 


This little book was recommended to a class in English 
Literature in a well-known Massachusetts college as an 
example of the best English written bya living American 
writer. 

Price 50 cents net. Postage scents. Unique Envelope 
Series, price 25 cents net. 


NO ROOM IN THE INN 


A very tenderly told story of great pene. 
Price 50 cents net. Postage scents. Unique Envelope 
Series, price 25 cents net. 


THE SIGNS IN 
THE CHRISTMAS FIRE 


‘Teachers have used it widely in telling children the 
story of the wise men and the star, because of the simple 
naturalness of the interpretation it gives. 

Price 50 cents net. Postage scents. Unique Envelope 
Series, price 25 cents net. 


OUTSIDE A CITY WALL 


‘This is a beautifully written description of the places 
outside the wall of Pn, which are connected with 
the life an:i work of Jesus Christ, such as Gethsemane, 
Calvary, and the ‘lontb in the Garden. 

Several beautiful photogravure illustrations are in this 
volume. 

Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


THE SHEPHERD OF JEBEL NUR 


A worthy successor to ‘he Song of Our Syrian Guest, 
. Illustrations by the mous artist W. L. Taylor. Printed 
Reduced f 4-col “ throughout in two colors. " 
. Firelight.” Semana sever 3 The sean the Price cents-net. Postage scents. Unique Envelope 
of Our Syrian Guest.” Series, be 25 cents net. 


‘THE SONG OF OUR. SYRIAN GUEST 


After a Million Copies have been issued the demand for this book is greater than ever. It has been 
- 











translated into seven different languages, and into two raised-languages' for the blind. It may be doubted if 
any sermon or commentary on the. l'wenty-third Psalm mekes itso vital and comforting as these pages do. | 
JUST PUBLISHED. +A New Envelope Edition, printed in two colors, and containing as a frontis- 


piece a copy of a painting by Harold Sichel. “Price 25 cents net. - . . 
A New Printing of the Copeland Edition. . ‘The well-known edition bound in pearl gray cloth with white 

enamel design, unique initial letter in mother of pearl,.containing illustrations by Charles Copeland. Illumined 

jacket in gold and.color. . ‘This is the edition so widely used asagiftbook. Price socents net. Postage 5cents. 


Send for our Artistic Catalogue of. Unique Holiday Books, No. 31. Enclose ten cents 
in stamps and we-will send with it-a Christmas Card of unusual attraction and otgnamy 
in folder form, 1016 X9. inches when. qpeny‘reproducing in four colors: the famous shepher: 
painting by Harold Sichel, and’ the, lwenty-third: Psalm,. embellished. throughout in: gold 
d red, Enclosed in decoratiye-envelope, ready. for mailing. Real value. twenty-five cents. 


14 Beacon Street _ THE*PIEGRIM PRESS 120 south Wabash Ave. 
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A Commentary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1912 
By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and Amos R. Wells, A.M. 
Price in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 
LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 

A reservoir of accuracy and loyalty to Bible studv and to Bible 
truth. The pastor, the superintendent, the teacher, the adult, the 
pupil, and the Bible student will not be fully equipped for the best 
service who does not own ‘* Pelouhet's Select Notes’’ for 1912.— 
W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman Executive Committee of International 
Sunday School Association. 


s Sunday School Essentials 
a What every Sunday school teacher and superintendent needs 
—— the most in order to win success. By Amos R. Wells. 253 pp. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Many practical themes are discussed in a very practical way. 
‘lhe book meets the needs of the teacher who wants to know just how 
to grip the atiention of his class and hold the interest. ‘here are 
also chapters of especial value to superintendents. The abcve vol- 
ume is the latest addition to our Sunday School Workeis’ Library, 
and the whole make an invaluable assistant to Pastors, Superin- 
tendents and Teachers. Letussend you a list of the titles and prices. 


Wilde’s Bible Picture Sets 
A selected list of 60 subjects to illustrate the International Sun- 
day school Lessons for 1912. Price in a box, 50 cents postpaid. 
If the entire set is not desired, they can be ordered in lots of 10 or 
“more. Price, 1 cent each, postpaid. In ordering give the numbers. 
Our new illustrated catalogue and list of the 60 pictures com- 
prising the set sent free upon application. 


Graded Ullustrated Quarterlies 
For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been con- 
ceded to be unexcelled and have won the first place among Sunday- 
school periodicals. 
Our corps of editors stands at the head of Sunday-school writers. 


Superintendents are invited to send for sample quarterlies and 
Home Department requisites. 


The Canterbury Series of Little Gifts 


“ Our gifts ought rather to be exquisite and rare than precious and rich.” 

Many litile gifts of quality, at a small cost, are included in this 
series, and a suitable gift for almost any occasion may be selected. 
The line consists of calendars, cards, gift books, booklets, and art 
novelties for Christmas, New Years, etc. A catalogue of the Canter- 
bury Series of Little Gifts sent free upon reqnest. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY . 
Western Office, Chicago 120 Boylston St., Boston © __= 
— 
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For 
Christmas 
Festivities 










Sunday School Concerts 
Entertainments 
Socials 


You can Beautifully and 
Easily Decorate with 


Crepe Papers 
Garlands 
Festoons and Bells 


Sold by all dealers 


Send for Christmas Book 


Dennison Manufachuing So, 


THE TAG MAKERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. and 15 W. 27th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
62 E. Randolph St. 413 N. Fourth St. 
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In a few weeks you will.be 
) making up your lists of Holiday gifts. { 


9 Do not wait too long, but f 
) write for the new art catalogue of , 


} SlobeWernicke } 
| Bookcases 1 


just issued, showing many beautiful combina- 
tions of sectional bookcases, designed for attractive homes. 
’ New and artistic styles specially suited for Holiday gifts. § 


Many families make it a custom to present on anniver- 
‘J sary dates a set of bookcases, to which they add a unit each year, thus [J 
laying the foundations for a home library that will remain an everlasting 


w source of pleasure. ' 
“ Complete catalog, illustrated in colors, and a copy of “The . 
: Blue Book of Fiction” by Hamilton W. Mabie, containing lists a 
(ae of the world’s best stories published in English mailed on request. (733 Oy 
& Address, Dept. S.T. ae 
a | The Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati ia 
z a Branch Stores : © @ 
+ - New York, 380-382. Broadway Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. =, 


Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
~~ Washington, 1218-1220 F. St., N.W. Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave.,E, _ 


























